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Economic Value and Scientific Synthesis 
By C. E. AyREs 


THE UNITY OF SCIENCE is more than an academic formula. 
What this phrase stands for is nothing less than one of the two 
possible outcomes of the crisis through which civilization is 
now passing. Whether future civilization is to be guided by 
science or by something else will be determined by the out- 
come of this crisis. No compromise is possible, since there is 
no point at which a stable boundary can be set up between 
science and non-science—call it metaphysics or what you 
will. Either metaphysics will predominate over science, re- 
ducing science to the role of handmaiden in the course of a 
general recession from the “materialistic” culture of the pres- 
ent day; or science must establish its ascendancy over the 
thought and action of the community at every point, leaving 
nothing whatever to “metaphysics.” 

These reflections are prompted by the reception which was 
accorded to the proposals contained in the first issue of this 
JouRNAL for a constructive synthesis of the social sciences. 
As Professor Geiger had pointed out,’ such a synthesis must 
center in the conception of values which is the common con- 
cern of all the so-called “‘normative” sciences and the one by 


‘George R. Geiger, “Science and Values in a Changing World,” Am. Jour. Econ. 
Socio,, October, 1941. 
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which they are supposedly distinguished from the so-called 
“descriptive” sciences. If we approach the study of values 
scientifically, the supposed abyss between physical and social 
science disappears. On one hand, the social sciences are en- 
gaged in studying phenomena which are no less “natural” and 
describable than the rotation of the earth and the behavior of 
electrons; and on the other hand, even the physical scientist 
must “decide what data are relevant for his study,” a decision 
which must inevitably “involve valuation, i.e., a choice be- 
tween alternatives . . . a process that automatically estab- 
lishes a system of values” and “is precisely the technique of 
ethical decision.”* Professor Geiger might also have pointed 
out the traditional identity of “the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful.” If metaphysics is to have “the Good,” it is impos- 
sible that science should retain “the True.” 

The fact is that science and civilization are approaching 
the end of a period of compromise. During about three cen- 
turies of uneasy armistice, science and metaphysics have 
agreed on a division of the universe according to which sci- 
ence was to have jurisdiction over the “outer” world of stars 
and planets and elements and chromosomes while metaphysics 
retained its authority over the “inner” world of the human 
“spirit.” It is, of course, science which has broken the armi- 
stice, claiming first the species, then the “mind,” and at last 
even the phenomenon of value, thereby provoking a counter- 
offensive in which metaphysics also has extended its claims 
trom “spirit” to “race” and “blood” in overt defiance of biol- 
ogy and ethnology. But the conflict is inevitable and there 
is no possibility of drawing back. Either science must ad- 
vance and eliminate metaphysics altogether, or none of its 
past achievements is safe from eventual re-conquest. Either 
values are natural phenomena and the social sciences are con- 

2 Loc. cit., p. 3. 
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tinuous in both subject-matter and methodology with all 
science, or all science is but the futile floundering of puny 
mortals temporarily resident in this vale of tears. 

It is this issue which the problem of value raises. Is value 
2 natural or a metaphysical phenomenon? Mr. Thomas F. 
Woodlock, writing in The Wall Street Journal,’ says it is 
metaphysical and declares that opinion to the contrary “‘is a 
logical absurdity.”” Mr. Woodlock hails the synthesis of the 
sciences as “‘a worthy goal indeed!” But he questions “on 
what foundation can the ‘synthesis’ adumbrated by the 
founders of this excellent magazine be built?” Values, “the 
results of man’s long-time preferences—preferences in the 
central area encompassing his basic attitudes of life, his deep- 
rooted tastes and interests, his objects of respect and rever- 
ence,” are products either of the physical order or of the 
metaphysical. How can we know which? “On the answer 
to that question depends the whole matter. If they are the 
former then the scientist as a scientist is ipso facto a perfectly 
good sociologist. If they are the latter, the scientist must 
enter the domain of metaphysics where his laboratory files 
will neither qualify nor help him.” It is at this point that 
Mr. Woodlock plays his ace. Only metaphysics, he says, can 
answer the crucial question. 

The “logical absurdity” by which this writer thus denies 
to science the competence to decide the issue is a familiar one. 
How often have we heard it said that anyone who thinks that 
man thinks with his brain has contradicted himself, since he 
must have thought “with his mind” in order to have thought 
that thought? What it amounts to is simply a re-assertion 
of the ancient superstition that “inner” experiences have a 
“higher” validity than the observations of the laboratory and 
are therefore true notwithstanding all the findings of all the 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941; reprinted in AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., April, 1942, 


p. 219, 
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sciences. If the history of thought proves anything, it proves 
that such an illusion is never dispelled by argument. No 
amount of science can convince a man who believes that his 
“mind” has left his body in a dream that his interpretation of 
this interesting experience is based not on his own indefeasible 
“spiritual” experience but on ancient superstition; that he 
would never have had any such notion had he not learned the 
folk-lore of dreams at his mother’s knee long before the experi- 
ence in question. The progress of science comes about only 
through the gradual displacement of folk-lore by a process as 
a result of which a steadily increasing number of people learn 
psycho-analysis at their mothers’ knees. To such people the 
scientific analysis of dreams, whether by Freud or someone 
else, is no longer a logical absurdity. 

This is the procedure, if at all, by which the synthesis of 
social analysis with science must be achieved. In view of his 
connections I should judge that the source of Mr. Woodlock’s 
illusion is to be found in the traditions of economics. Cer- 
tainly the literature of that subject has been a vehicle of folk- 
lore, and as such it offers a challenge to the social scientist. 
Nowhere else, not even in theology, is value-metaphysics more 
securely entrenched. More explicitly than any other social 
science, economics is a theory of value. It is the theory that 
value is measured, or expressed, by price. Consequently there 
is no better testing ground than this for the idea of the unity 
of science. 


As IT EMERGED FROM the feudal order, modern commercial 
society confronted its social philosophers with a formidable 
task. On one hand were all the affairs of commerce and 
industry upon which all previous societies had looked with a 
mixture of condescension and disapproval but which were 
rapidly coming to play a more and more important part in 
the life of the western world; and on the other hand were 
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revealed religion and transcendental moral philosophy, from 
which earlier philosophers had drawn their conceptions of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful but which were rapidly 
losing their ascendancy over the world of Copernicus and 
Newton. Western society was clearly getting ready to de- 
clare the life of commerce right and good—but how? What 
standard of value would serve this great historic purpose? 

Two ideas combined to afford the answer: that of hedonism 
or, to use the phrase which formed the title of Adam Smith’s 
first book, “the theory of moral sentiments,” and that of the 
price system. As every student knows, hedonism is the theory 
that in his moral life man is guided by the “‘senses”—of 
pleasure and pain, happiness and unhappiness, utility and dis- 
utility. Since these “senses” or “sentiments” are conceived 
to be “natural” responses to stimuli of the same sort as the 
senses of hearing, sight, smell, and the rest, for which they are 
named, the theory of moral sentiments has always been re- 
garded as a “naturalistic” and therefore quasi-scientific way 
of thinking, to which, accordingly, men have repeatedly 
turned in those ages (such as that of the ascendancy of Greek 
philosophy in the ancient world) when the grip of revealed 
religion has relaxed. Such was the situation in the eighteenth 
century and such was also the response. 

To suppose that men are impelled “by nature” to seek 
happiness and avoid pain and effort was altogether consonant 
with the natural philosophy of the age of Newton and Har- 
vey. But the application of this supposed axiom has always 
been obscure. To just what way of life does the pursuit of 
happiness (or satisfaction) lead? That is the question which 
the philosophers have always found it difficult to answer. 

Whereas the general public pictures a life of “happiness” 
in rather Sybaritic terms and defines an “epicure” in terms of 
physical indulgence, Epicurus himself and all thoughtful 
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students of the problem have tried to represent the pursuit 
of happiness as the road to spiritual ideals. The difficulty js 
that it is not a road but only a synonym. Modern social 
studies have now enabled us to see that such ideals as those of 
the American Declaration of Independence are never deduced 
by philosophers from such “axioms” as “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” On the contrary they are projections of the actual life 
of the community—the “mores,” in this case of actual de- 
mocracy. What seems “pleasant” and “unpleasant” to any 
community of men is determined by their mores, and not vice 
versa. Hedonism is a vicious circle in all its forms, precisely 
for this reason. “Pleasure” (or “satisfaction,” or “utility”) 
is not a natural phenomenon like the “five senses” of the 
physical organism. For every man it is determined by the 
social medium in which he lives; and consequently when it is 
adopted as a tool of analysis or a term of explanation of that 
social order, its adoption means the assumption in advance of 
all that social fabric of which an explanation is being sought. 
We hold this truth to be self-evident, that men who live by 
democracy—or by commerce and industry—will find in it 
their happiness; and that is all that is self-evident. 

The social philosophers of the eighteenth century were 
unable to profit by the social studies of the twentieth, but 
they were quite aware of the difficulty of their situation, and 
it was in this difficulty that the price system appeared as a god 
from the machine. For many years—a matter of three cen- 
turies or more—the realization had been growing that the 
price system is an amazingly complex, subtle, and delicate 
affair. Special studies, of price movements under currency 
debasement, of the incidence of taxation, and of the recipro- 
cal flow of goods and gold in international trade, contributed 
to an understanding of the scope and pervasiveness of the 
pricing mechanism long before there was any price theory in 
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the modern (classical) sense. This theory appeared only 
when the pricing mechanism was seized upon by Adam Smith 
and the other founders of political economy as the vehicle of 
pursuit of happiness. Here, at last, the meaning of com- 
mercial society seemed to emerge. 

To the question, ““What is happiness? Who shall say?” the 
classical economist seemed to have found a final answer. No 
one can say, but no one social philosopher need say, since the 
price system provided an instrument through the subtle oper- 
ations of which every man could have his say. Since con- 
sumption seems, by axiom, to be indeed the consummation of 
all economic effort, and since consumption is actualized in 
demand and since demand can be represented as a force which 
impacts upon the scarcity of nature to determine the form 
and direction of every economic undertaking, it seems to fol- 
low that commerce itself expresses, in this subtle fashion, the 
aspirations of the race. 

Thus the commercial system took on meaning, the meaning 
which it still holds as a challenge to the temerity of economic 
science. In some sense or other, price is held to be the measure 
of value. Twentieth century economists who have felt the 
impact of more recent social studies are correspondingly re- 
luctant to state in any clear and concise formula just what 
value may be conceived to be and just how price may be con- 
ceived to measure it. Virtually all have long since loudly 
disavowed the inanities of hedonism. ‘‘Value,” we are told, 
is “indefinable.”* “Utility” has given way to “indifference 
curves.”* “Wants” must be taken by economists as “‘given.”’® 
hee ee ee and Welfare,” 1912, p. 3. Note reference to G. E. Moore, 

°The adoption of Pareto’s subterfuge of “indifference” by contemporary economists 
eg., J. R. Hicks) is highly suggestive. A striking example of the rejection of value con- 
ceived “as an intensity of feeling in the individual soul” (“But we have no measure of such 
an intensity. Still less does there exist any comparability between the feelings of different 


i ividuals or even of the same individual at different occasions.”) and its restoration 
er down on the very same page (“‘‘Values’ are then represented by arithmetical 


hgures which we call ‘prices. Thus we gain the great advantage that our valuations 
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Their further analysis, if any is possible, “‘lies beyond the con- 
fines of economics,” for which they are “primary data,”’ 
What it all comes down to is this. Virtually all students of 
economics now realize that the price theory of value is palsied 
in all its joints. But they are extremely loathe to abandon it 
for this reason: it is the only theory of value we have. 

Or is it? This is the challenge which economic science 
must be prepared to face. We may not have an alternative 
to classical theory as yet, but at least we have hope. It springs 
from an understanding of the direction in which modern 
social studies have been moving, quite generally and for some 
years. If a single word is needed to characterize that direc- 
tion, it is empiricism. Modern social thinking is increasingly 
concerned with physical reality. The physical realities of 
machine production have impressed themselves upon the eco- 
nomic thinking of this generation to a unique degree. The 
collapse of “values” in the stock market crash of 1929 was 
soon pushed out of the spotlight by the spectacle of shut- 
down shops and idle men. As yet this disposition to define 
economic problems in terms of physical realities has not re- 
sulted in any general re-orientation of economic theory, but 
the co-ordinates in terms of which such a general re-orienta- 
tion may be plotted are already clearly visible. 

The concept of value from which economic science thus 
derives its meaning can be approached most directly through 
the reconsideration of the meaning of consumption. Accord- 


become measurable quantities.”) is provided by Gustav Cassel, “On Quantitative Thinking 
in Economics,” 1935, p. 31. The fact that Cassel is able to dispense with the twin con- 
cept of productivity (“Thus it is impossible to speak of the marginal productivity of any 
factor in the great social process of production except when the prices of the different 
factors are assumed to be known. But in this case the marginal productivity of each 
factor is simply its own price.” Ibid., p. 125) underscores even more emphatically the 
extraordinary hold upon the minds of economists which the classical theory of value still 
maintains. 

6 F. H. Knight, “The Ethics of Competition,” 1935; Lionel Robbins, “The Nature and 
Significance of Economic Science,” 1935. 

7 For a classic comment on this proposition, see Wesley Mitchell, “Human Behavior and 
Economics,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 29, p. 2. 
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ing to classical theory, consumption is the “end” of all eco- 
nomic activity, and to most people, no doubt, this proposition 
still has the sound of an axiomatic truth. But why? What, 
exactly, does it mean? Clearly the word “end” is not used 
here in any chronological sense. That is, no one supposes that 
economic activity “comes to an end” with consumption. 
Obviously it never comes to an end at all, but goes on con- 
tinuously. Each act of consumption is followed by other 
acts of a productive nature and so by an indefinite series of 
successive consumptions and productions. If the “axiom” 
means anything, it can only mean that acts of consumption 
are somehow “‘consummatory,” what philosophers have called 
“final causes.” That is, they have the same relation to pro- 
duction which salvation has to repentance. There is pre- 
sumed to be a certain state or spiritual condition (consump- 
tion, or salvation) which is conceived to be valuable “‘in it- 
self,” to which the other state conduces; so that the other 
state (production, or repentance) is conceived to be valuable 
not “in itself” but only as a “means” to the transcendent 
“end.” 

It is this transcendentalism which has kept economic think- 
ing in bond to price theory. One might suppose that a theory 
which treats consuming as, in effect, the salvation of the race 
would proceed at once to identify economic welfare with 
more abundant consumption. But this, it seems, would be 
naive. In classical theory consumption is no vulgarly physi- 
cal activity such as eating or sleeping under shelter; it is a 
matter not of the use of things but of the consumption of 
“value.” What matters is not the calories and vitamins the 
food contains but its “utility,” that is to say, its “‘want-satis- 
fying” quality, that is to say, the “feelings” it excites in the 
breast of the consumer. Experiences such as these are 
uniquely individual in the metaphysical sense, locked within 
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the spiritual being of each individual. Consequently the 
economist can know economic value only as it is revealed in 
the wants with which each individual reports his own unique 
spiritual experiences; and since these are made known by pur- 
chases which in turn are gathered up and synthesized in the 
price system, it follows that the price system is the only locus 
of value and guide to economic welfare. 

It is for this reason that classical economic theory, in spite 
of all revision, has been unable to get rid of hedonism. The 
pleasure-pain theory has always attempted to combine mod- 
ern science with ancient metaphysics. Viewed from one side, 
moral sentiments seem to be natural phenomena like sight and 
hearing. But there is always the other side. Whereas sight 
and hearing are the functions of physical organs which can 
be examined with instruments, the moral sentiments are, 
after all, qualities of mind or spirit and as such are known 
only by inward contemplation. When present-day econo- 
mists insist that hedonism no longer has any place in their 
analysis, they mean that they no longer speak of moral senti- 
ments or even of pleasure and pain. They do use still, of 
course, synonyms for these ideas, such as “utility” and “indif- 
ference.”” But what convicts them in spite of all denials is 
not a mere matter of vocabulary. Their insistence upon the 
indispensability of the price system as the sole register of 
“wants” (which in turn are the sole register of value) can 
mean only one thing: the conception of values as qualities of 
mind or spirit which can be known only by inward contem- 
plation. 

If value can be conceived in no other way—if consumption 
stands above production in some metaphysical hierarchy in 
which it is the transcendent “end” to which production is but 
the “‘means’”—then the classical economists are right. But 
the direction in which the whole of modern thought has been 
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moving is toward science and away from metaphysics. Mod- 
ern science knows nothing of transcendent “ends.” Ortho- 
dox economists have often declared that they can see no sense 
in the criticism which stigmatizes their system of ideas as 
“pre-Darwinian. ” This is what that criticism means. That 
whole system of ideas rests on the postulate that man is in 
some metaphysical sense a spiritual being. Darwinism and 
modern science generally make the oposite assumption: that 
man is an animal species. This certainly does not mean that 
the social activities of communities of men are nonsense, nor 
that they are unintelligible. On the contrary, we know 
vastly more about human behavior and about the pattern of 
civilization and the process of social change than has ever been 
known before, and precisely as the result of viewing all these 
matters in Darwinian perspective. 

In particular we know that social development is a con- 
tinuous process, and it is in terms of this continuity, as we are 
beginning to see, that value and welfare can be quite objec- 
tively defined and understood.* For not only is the social 
process a continuous one in the chronological sense; on the 
technological side it is a logical continuum; a true progres- 
sion, each item of which implies succeeding items by the same 
process by which each has been itself derived from preceding 
items in the series. It is this technological continuum which 
is the locus of truth and value. What we call science is a con- 
tinuous series of experimentation, generalization, verification 
in which every exercise is a verification of some earlier gen- 
eralization and an experiment by which the process is con- 


_ ° The conception of value the economic significance of which is here under discussion 
has been most clearly and succinctly expounded in a 66-page pamphlet contributed to the 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science: John Dewey, “Theory of Valuation,” 1939. 
This conception is, of course, implicit in Dewey’s “instrumentalism,” to the development 
of wl ich all his major works have been directed. Indeed the “instrumental” theory of 
Value was clearly stated in the essay, ‘“‘Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of 
Morality,” Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 1903, Il, pp. 115-39. 
Nevertheless the significance of this “instrumental” (or technological) principle for the 
fe-orientation of economic theory has not yet been generally appreciated. 
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tinued in the direction of some further generalization and 
verification. In the same sense, what we mean by progress is 
a development which has been made possible by earlier devel- 
opments and has been followed by later ones which it has 
made possible. Oppressed by our metaphysical traditions, 
social scientists have lately shown great reluctance to speak of 
progress. Their reluctance is well justified by certain aspects 
ot our life. But there is a sense, nevertheless, in which we 
have never ceased to think in terms of social progress. Every 
student of social development speaks of the technologies of 
various periods and peoples as being more advanced or more 
primitive than others, and all other students know exactly 
what is meant. 


Furthermore, it is the advance of technology which brings 
with it, because it includes, all those achievements of brain 
and cunning hand which are universally acknowledged to be 
the finest fruit of civilization. For the technological con- 


tinuum extends along the space axis, so to speak, as well as 
the time axis. At this point a difficulty arises which troubles 
many people, but quite unnecessarily. The continuity of sci- 
ence with the mechanical arts is generally understood, but 
laymen often fail to see the continuity of the fine arts with 
the mechanical arts and with science.’ This failure derives 
partly from lack of acquaintance with the actual labors of the 
practising artist and partly from the unconscious influence of 
the old metaphysical habits of thought. To the layman whose 
practise in reading musical notation, for example, barely suf- 
fices to enable him to sing a simple hymn-tune at sight, the 
ability of the professional musician to read an orchestral score 
and to get a clear idea of how the music would sound without 


®“The intelligent mechanic engaged in his job, interested in doing well and finding 
satisfaction in his handiwork, caring for his materials and tools with genuine affection, 1s 
artistically engaged. The difference between such a worker and the inept and careless 
bungler is as great in the shop as it is in the studio.” John Dewey, “Art as Experience, 
1934, p. 5. 
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actually hearing any of it played seems little short of miracu- 
lous. (Indeed, many people are unaware that musicians can 
do this.) Consequently for a composer to create not merely 
tune but complex harmonic and contrapuntal effects ‘‘in his 
head,” so to speak, and to set the notes on paper before he has 
heard any of them played, can be conceived only on the sup- 
position of some very special sort of “inspiration.” 

This temptation to appeal to the occult finds strong sup- 
port in the immemorial traditions of supernaturalism. Be- 
cause the emotional exaltation which is aroused in cultivated 
hearers by Beethoven’s C-sharp minor quartet (composed 
when he was totally deaf) is reminiscent of religious experi- 
ences, it is easy for them to give a too literal meaning to 
Wagner’s celebrated statement, “I believe in God and Bee- 
thoven,” and this in spite of the fact that practising artists 
have often protested against the mysticization of their efforts 
and have often insisted that their works have resulted from 
“taking pains.” Scarcely anyone supposes that even the 
greatest scientific discoveries are the result of any special “‘in- 
spiration,” perhaps because laymen are unable even to con- 
template scientific achievements. But surely the greatest 
scientific achievements are not inferior in quality to even the 
greatest works of art. Surely physicists have as much reason 
to “believe in” Newton, or zoologists in Darwin, as Wagner 
had to “worship” Beethoven. Every student knows that the 
development of music has been quite directly affected by such 
mechanical arts as the printing of musical scores and the 
manufacture of keyboard instruments with equal-tempera- 
ment tuning, and that modern painting has been similarly 
affected by the camera, which, as it is sometimes said, “freed” 
painting from “representation.” 


The farther our studies of these matters go the clearer it 
becomes that all the arts and sciences, pure and applied, fine 
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and mechanical, are continuous with each other and develop 
together as the several aspects of technological progress. But 
our metaphysical prepossessions still remain to balk our 
understanding of the technological theory of value. It is easy 
to say that economic progress consists in making the industrial 
system work, that capitalism has failed inasmuch as it has 
failed to utilize our full industrial capacities, and that eco- 
nomic planning therefore faces this clear, definite, objective 
task. But the question is still raised, ““What is the ‘end’ for 
which industry is to be made to work?” We shall be free to 
face the task only when we have come to realize that this 
question is nonsense. 

Many false prophets have arisen in recent years speaking 
the language of science, sometimes with the authority of sci- 
entific eminence, to “warn” us that science may be driving 
us down a steep place into the waters of confusion. In doing 
so they have undertaken to picture civilization as it presum- 
ably would be if science and technology were to have become 
“dominant” and to have escaped “subordination” to the 
“ends” in terms of which alone they may be supposed to have 
value and meaning. These pictures usually show men as 
robots in a glorified human dairy farm, bred in test-tubes, 
nurtured by machinery, “scientifically” mutilated in the in- 
terest of “efficiency,” and similar absurdities. Students of 
economics are sometimes tempted to point out that a large 
part of the community would be considerably better off if 
they were at least fed as domestic animals are fed, that is, on 
the assumption that their physical well-being is an asset to 
the community; but that is not the point. The point is that 
these fanciful pictures are scientifically false. These literary 
nightmares are not pictures of scientific efficiency. If we 
have learned anything from the study of social evolution, t 
is that science invariably brings greater freedom and indi- 
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yiduality, not less, and that science and industry, no less than 
the fine arts, can be carried on only by a community in which 
education is as widely disseminated as possible and general 
mental development carried to the highest possible pitch. A 
community of which any appreciable part has been subjected 
to any sort of mutilation is a crippled community. The 
answer to these horrors is the one we have learned to give to 
advocates of extreme “‘eugenic” measures: Who knows what 
epileptic may be the Newton of the future? Not only are 
these robot nightmares not the exemplification of the prin- 
ciple of technological progress; what they exemplify is the 
precise opposite. 

The truth is, of course, that the prophets of scientific doom 
are invoking not science but metaphysics; and they are doing 
so not altogether because they feel the weight of the dead 
hand of immemorial tradition, but in part from sheer igno- 
rance. Weare only just now beginning to realize that science 
and technology, the fine and the mechanical arts, contain 
within themselves the criterion of value by which they must 
be judged. Technological progress is not “meaningless apart 
from ends”; on the contrary it is the locus of meaning. What 
is wrong with these nightmares is that they are contrary to 
the actualities of science and technology, and what is wrong 
with the use of scientific tools as “engines of destruction” in 
war is not that war is an “unworthy end” but that it is a 
calamitous interruption of the activities by which alone civi- 


lization has made progress. 

In continuing to cherish this metaphysical hierarchy of 
“means” and “ends,” traditional economic theory violates one 
of its own basic methodological principles. Economists have 
always insisted upon deferring to philosophy in such matters. 
But philosophical thinking did not come to rest in the eight- 
eenth century. Modern philosophy has made very consider- 
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able progress to which economic orthodoxy has simply failed 
to adapt itself. The conception of truth and value in terms 
of the continuum of technological experience is a common- 
place to modern students of these problems; and if produc- 
tion and consumption are to be conceived as means and ends 
in this modern sense, it must be in terms of a continuous 
means-ends-means-ends succession in which production, con- 
sumption, further production, and further consumption are 
similarly conceived as a continuum. In short both consump- 
tion and production are aspects of the total effort of carry- 
ing on the industrial process and making it continue to work. 
Both are valid and valuable by virtue of their contribution to 
the continuation of this uninterrupted effort in which alone 
we can read the meaning of human life. 

Economic planning is a synonym for this concerted effort. 
It derives its meaning not from the Marxian dialectic of class 
struggle but from modern science and modern philosophy, 
logic, and ethics. It is tangential to traditional economic the- 
ory at that point at which the classical theory is attached toa 
metaphysical conception of value which the modern world 
has left behind. That point is the theory of consumption as 
“the end” to which all other experience is ancillary, a con- 
ception which makes the whole economic system depend for 
its meaning and its justification upon “wants” and so upon 
the price system in which “wants” are conceived to find ex- 
pression. Economic planning stems from quite another the- 
ory of value and welfare. It is a commonplace of modern 
social science that the welfare of the race has been achieved 
through the use of tools and has advanced as the use of tools, 
the arts, and the sciences have advanced. Every community 
has adhered to its beliefs in which there has always been quite 
a different attribution of welfare to some supernatural agency 
or “spiritual force” of which its members have seemed to have 
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some peculiar moral sense or intuition. The “moral senti- 
ments” of the eighteenth century philosophers were of this 
character. Modern social science finds no validity whatever 
in such beliefs, however ancient or however recent, or in the 
pseudo-values which derive from them. The ancient Greeks 
believed that the value of the Parthenon lay in its dedication 
to the worship of Pallas Athena and would have been pro- 
foundly shocked by the suggestion that its real value had 
nothing whatever to do with their legendary goddess; never- 
theless we know with certainty that the real value of the 
Parthenon was as an architectural achievement. It is this 
principle of judgment from which economic planning derives 
its significance. However they may be conceived to be multi- 
plied in the .price system, the moral sentiments which the 
eighteenth century philosophers inherited from their totemic 
past are pseudo-values. Like that of the Parthenon, real eco- 
nomic value is architectural. Its significance lies in the degree 
of contribution to the arts and sciences by which alone we 
live. Economic planning is the organized effort to give ex- 
pression to this reality. 

To say how this is to be done is no part of the business of 
the present paper. But in view of the importance of the 
notion of consumption in the misconception of economic 
value by classical political economy it may not be amiss to 
point out the very important practical consequences which 
flow directly from the proper orientation of consumption in 
the continuum of technological progress.”° 

In recent years the spectacle of poverty in the midst of 
plenty has brought a great many people to the conviction that 
what industrial economy requires to make it work is more 
consumption. But what sort of consumption? Who is to 


3 “’ “If the social scientist does nothing else, he must disentangle those values, criticize 
~em, accept, reject, or modify them. This is the real meaning of social science.” George 


eg “Science and Values in a Changing World,” Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., October, 
1741, p. 9, 
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consume? And who is to decide who is to consume? The 
attempt to find an answer to these questions by appeal to the 
traditional ideal of justice has been singularly futile. 0, 
rather it is precisely by leading justice blindfold that tradj- 
tional price theory has maintained its ascendancy over mod- 
ern minds. The moment we propose to invoke justice we find 
ourselves involved in the familiar argument. All things con- 
sidered it appears that the price system, being an impersonal 
agency, represents the maximum of justice that is possible 
under the circumstances, and that any deviation from this 
impersonal agency can only result in the imposition of some 
dictator’s ideas on the subject.” 

In this connection it must be noted that the technological 
continuum is no less impersonal than the price system. Sci- 
ence has no price system; yet no one supposes that scientific 
validity is established by authoritarian whim. It is, of course, 
determined by the nature of science. As a determinant of 
economic value the technological process works in precisely 
the same way. So long as consumption is conceived as “the 
end,” the problem of increased consumption is insoluble. But 
the moment consumption is regarded as continuous with the 
uninterrupted industrial effort of the community, it becomes 
perfectly clear that the consumption of the underfed must 
be increased not because it is their “right” to eat or because 
feeding them would be “just,” but because their working 
capacity, and therefore their contribution to the effort of the 
community, is impaired by under-feeding. The citizens of 
industrial society must consume more abundantly not because 
it is their right to do so, and not because justice or equality or 
any similar shibboleth is a valid guide to econemic welfare, 
but because if they do not, industrial society will collaps, 
values and all. 


11 “Tn short, advocacy of extensive reform is practically the solicitation of the ae 
of king on the part of the reformer.” F. H. Knight, “Economic Theory and Nationalism, 
in “The Ethics of Competition,” 1935, p. 351. 


The War and Midwest Agriculture 
By L. J. Norton 


NoTHING BUT CONFUSION RESULTS from attempts to discuss 
the agriculture of the United States as a unit. Shaped by 
underlying difference in climate, soils, topography, and prox- 
imity to market, various broad type-regions have developed: 
(1) The Northeastern and Middle-Atlantic states are charac- 
terized by the production of dairy, poultry, and horticultural 
products for the nearby market, on small owner-operated 
farms. (2) The Midwestern states concentrate on the pro- 
duction of grain, livestock, dairy, and poultry products for 
the national as well as the international market (when the 
latter is available), with a tendency toward large farms and 
considerable tenancy. (3) The South produces cotton and 
tobacco for the international market, and fruits and vege- 
tables for the home market on small farms, except in the areas 
of rich river-bottom land where farms are larger. There is 
much tenancy, and over considerable areas Negroes make up 
the predominant element in the labor supply. (4) The 
Mountain States and the western edge of the plains to the east 
produce cattle and sheep on a ranch basis. In many irrigated 
valleys they produce a variety of high value per acre products 
(sugar, seeds, fruit, vegetables, as well as dairy and poultry 
products), in addition to hay for feeding cattle and sheep in 
winter. In the irrigated areas small owner-operated farms 
make up the typical unit with many of the characteristics of 
the farms of the Northeast. (5) The Pacific Coast has a 
complex agriculture, combining cattle and sheep ranching, 
as in the Mountain States, with highly intensive use of the 
extensive areas of irrigated land for horticultural, dairy, and 
poultry products not only for the local markets, but also for 
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the national, and in some cases, for the international market. 
(6) Subsistence farming areas are concentrated largely in the 
hilly and mountainous areas which extend from Maine to 
Alabama, in the poorer Coastal and Piedmont areas in the 
South, in the Ozarks, and in the cut-over lands around the 
Great Lakes. In all these areas small owner-operated farms 
produce but small surpluses for sale. On account of these 
great differences, any national averages for the country result 
in meaningless figures which apply to nowhere in particular. 
Within each of these large regions or even within small seg- 
ments of them, differences are large enough to make even 
regional averages of limited significance. Further discussion 
will be largely confined to the second of these regions, the 
surplus-producing Midwest. The Midwest includes Ohio and 
Michigan on the east and the Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska 
on the west, in some respects including Oklahoma, and ex- 
tends from the Canadian border on the north to the Ohio 
River, including the State of Missouri. Conditions on the 
borders of this region resemble those in adjoining regions: 
Ohio and Michigan have many characteristics of the North- 
eastern states; the western parts of the region overlap the 
ranching region of the Mountain States, and the State of 
Missouri includes an important cotton-producing district. 
The northern and eastern parts of the Midwest tend to pro- 
duce dairy and horticultural products; the central part, grain 
and livestock with poultry and dairying as secondary indus- 
tries, and the western part, grain (chiefly wheat) and live- 


stock. 
I 


ANY SIGNIFICANT EXPANSION in the national food output 
must come largely from the Midwest because it includes the 
largest area of highly productive land in the nation. Mar- 
gins between returns and costs on much of this land are high 
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enough so that the higher wage costs inevitable in wartime, 
particularly among the more manual groups, will not force 
land out of production as in regions of poorer land. The bulk 
of this region is farmed by competent, skilled operators who 
know their job and are well supplied, for the most part, with 
adequate mechanical equipment. Moreover, artificial fertil- 
izers are not extensively used over much of this region so that 
shortage of basic fertilizer materials will not cause much diffi- 
culty. Finally, the nation’s plants for processing farm prod- 
ucts are largely concentrated in this region. 

On the negative side of production increases, the Northeast 
will be severely affected by shortage of labor for their inten- 
sive labor-using agriculture. It includes much marginal farm 
land and higher wages will tend to raise marginal costs and 
probably reduce the area in cultivation. Any possible in- 
creases in production of animal products there will depend on 
importation of feedstuffs from primary sources in the Mid- 
west. The basic difficulty with expansion in the South is that 
the land must be heavily fertilized. To pay for this, money 
crops—cotton and tobacco—are necessary. Our expansion 
efforts are not directed primarily toward these crops. More- 
over, there is much marginal land and the increased demand 
for labor will tend to force some of it out of cultivation. 
Likely the production of some products, such as milk, will 
be increased because of the increased demand and high price 
caused by the Army camps, but this will be based largely on 
middlewestern feed. However, the South in the Mississippi 
Delta includes one of our few frontiers of good land and the 
process of settlement will likely yo on there. The Mountain 
States are now rather well stocked with cattle and sheep, and 
although expansion will continue up to the limits of the avail- 
able range, the total increase cannot be large. On the irri- 
gated land, production may be hampered by scarcity of labor 
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for intensive operations. Precisely the same forces wil] oper- 
ate in the Pacific Coast States, in fact even more strongly, fo; 
some of the great concentrations of industrial plants are de- 
veloping there. The Arkies and the Oakies are being rapidly 
absorbed, as have been all the previous waves of migration 
into these states. The situation is further complicated by the 
importance of Japanese farmers in some branches of agricul- 
ture. To maintain its level of output, the Pacific Coast States 
region will be forced to seek a new source of labor (Mexicans, 
most likely), for its intensive crops. Finally, the areas of 
subsistence agriculture cannot be counted on for significant 
increases in output: on such farms the level of production 
per man is too low, the land too unproductive. The primary 
contribution of these areas in the war effort will be in man 
power for the armies, for the factories, and for farm labor in 
more productive areas. 

All of this suggests that the bulk of any increase in farm 
output in the war period must come from the Midwest and 
increases in production of livestock products in other areas 
will be based, to a large extent, upon feed shipped in from 
this region. In economic terms the reasons why the Midwest 
is the key agricultural area are: (1) Margins above labor and 
other operating costs are wider. Therefore, it can withstand 
the impact of higher wage costs which will force some areas 
out of production." (2) The character of the land makes it 


1]t may be argued that with higher wage costs, the intensity of cultivation must be 


contracted on good land. This assumes that intensity on such land is largely achieved by 
adding additional amounts of labor to a particular piece of land in order to raise the yield 
per acre of some particular crop, as in the classic examples used in developing the theory 
of the intensive margin. Actually, midwest agriculture does not intensify in this wa) 
Rather it achieves intensity by shifting to more intensive enterprises. Operations have 
been mechanized and it does not appear likely that cultural practices will be reduced on 
good land so as to lower yields per acre. Rather crop production mtensity will 
achieved by growing different crops. For example, the midwest in 1942 will have more 
acres of corn and soybeans and fewer acres of oats and of pasture. The former are mort 
intensive crops (in terms of hours per acre) than the latter. However, the total labor 
requirements for these crops with mechanized agriculture are so low that these more inten 
sive crops can be handled. On the other hand, there is definite resistance to increasing 
acreages or even maintaining acreages of vegetable crops with high labor requirements 
But these are not generally important in this area. Intensity can also be achieved by 
adding livestock enterprises. The midwest is increasing production, particularly, ot hogs 
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easy to use capital in the form of machinery to advantage, 
which facilitates maintenance of production under condi- 
tions of scarce labor. (3) Intensity can easily be increased 
by greater use of available capital goods (livestock and feed) 
in many parts of the area. 


II 


IN RECENT YEARS the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion has played a considerable role in the agriculture of this 
region. Activities in connection with the corn-hog, the corn, 
and the wheat programs have largely centered there, and in 
certain areas the dairy program has been of importance. The 
principal effects of these programs have been: (1) to reduce 
the acreage in grains (corn, wheat, and oats) ; (2) to increase 
the acreage in oil-seed crops (soybeans and to a lesser extent 
in flaxseed) ; (3) to increase the acreage in legume hay and 
pasture; (4) to stimulate the production of cattle (both of 
the beef and dairy types); (5) to accumulate substantial 
quantities of corn and wheat in the ever-normal granaries; 
these aggregate about 24 million tons and constitute a reserve 
for use in case of short crops or of expanded demands; and 
(6) to stimulate hog production in the states east of the 
Mississippi River and to retard it in the states to the west. 
This latter result reflected the effect of the practice of lending 
a uniform amount on stored corn regardless of its location. 
The result was that the loan tended to be relatively higher 
than the use-value in the western part of the Corn Belt where 
the farmers let the corn go to the government, while the 
reverse was true in the eastern corn-belt states. This has been 
corrected by the adoption of a loan in connection with the 


and of poultry. These increases are made possible—insofar as labor considerations are 
concerned—by the circumstances that the mechanization of crop production in recent 
years has so reduced man-hour requirements for the production of feed crops, that con- 
siderable time has been released for other uses. The very favorable ratio between the price 
of feeds and livestock and livestock products, together with a campaign for increased pro- 


Guction, has created the incentive to add enterprises which will more completely utilize 
this time. 
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1941 crop which varies according to location. It is higher in 
the eastern Corn Belt than in the western. 

Certain technological changes have had very important 
effects on agriculture in this region in recent years. Hybrid 
seed corn has been generally introduced. This has raised corn 
yields substantially and lowered unit costs of production. [t 
should be noted that this type of seed causes larger increases 
in yields on the more productive lands than on the poorer 
lands. Thus its use widens the margins in income, gross and 
net, between the better and the poorer farms. The effect of 
this type of seed on the output of corn and on farm income, 
in view of the inelasticity of the demand for corn at farm 
prices, was probably the greatest driving motive behind the 
arrangement for corn acreage control and price-supporting 
loans embodied in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
Another technological change of importance has been the 
mechanization of crop production. The general-purpose 
tractor mechanized the cultivation of row crops, and the 
small combines and mechanical corn-pickers mechanized har- 
vesting operations. This process greatly reduced labor re- 
quirements, made it possible to do work in a more timely 
fashion, shortened average hours of labor in crop work, and 
created a strong trend toward larger farms. In recent years 
the farm machinery industry has developed a line of smaller 
tractors and other equipment better adapted to the needs of 
small farms. Since this mechanization makes it possible to 
get jobs done speedily, it will play a large part in maintaining 
production in the face of a reduced labor force, provided the 
machinery is maintained in good condition and an adequate 
supply of skilled workers is left to operate it. 

Restrictions on production are now being relaxed and the 
emphasis has shifted to increased production. An immediate 
increase in marketable products will occur. This has already 
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developed for beef in 1940, for dairy and poultry products 
and soybeans in 1941, and will develop for hogs in 1942. In- 
creased quantities of feed grains are being moved to other 
regions to provide a basis for their production of dairy and 
poultry products. The primary expansion is based on con- 
version of stored-up feedstuffs, chiefly the reserve of corn in 
the ever-normal granary. Farmers are rapidly expanding 
livestock output to use up this corn. In addition, some 12 
million tons of surplus wheat may be fed. Increasing our 
corn consumption by 10 per cent annually, or to 2,750 million 
bushels, and continuing to produce as large crops as in 1937— 
1941, 2,575 million bushels, we would use up our accumu- 
lated reserve above a reasonable carryover in about two years. 
Consumption of corn is likely to increase more than 10 per 
cent and there is always a possibility of a short crop. Since 
1900 there have been four years when less than 2,000 million 
bushels were harvested. As we move away from the droughts 
of 1934-1936, we get closer to the years when the rainfall 
cycle will again bring us back to years when short crops are 
more likely. Because of these conditions, i.e., the likely rapid 
use of reserves of feedstuffs and the possibility of a short crop, 
the government has authorized an increase of 10 per cent in 
corn acreage allotments in areas of commercial production 
and also eliminated any possibility of penalty for overplant- 
ing in 1942. This will lead to an increase in acreages of corn 
in the Corn Belt at the expense primarily of the legume crops 
(hay and pasture) which had replaced the corn. 

The effect of this increase in corn on total livestock pro- 
duction may be exaggerated, however, for all feedstuffs are 
more or less interchangeable. As farmers increase corn 
acreages, they must decrease something else. Total produc- 
tion is increased only insofar as corn produces more feed units 
than the crop it replaces. Moreover, different crop materials 
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have different biologic value as feedstuffs for livestock. Ip 
general, the use of protein feedstuffs economizes on the use of 
corn—rapidly as small quantities are added to a given quan- 
tity of corn, less rapidly as a balanced ration is approached, 
The well-known economic principles of combination of fac- 
tors apply. To the extent that increasing acreages of corn 
encroach on the production of legume crops needed to bal- 
ance rations for livestock, the effectiveness of the feed supply 
in producing livestock will be reduced. To maintain this 
balance, the 1942 farm program has done three things: (a) 
authorized a limited increase in corn acreage which can be 
planted without loss of government payments, (b) provided 
penalties for keeping less than 20 per cent of cropland in soil 
building crops, and (c) established a minimum “incentive 
price” on soybeans—a crop which yields about 80 per cent by 
weight of a high-class protein feed and about 15 per cent of 
an excellent vegetable oil, useful as a food. 

Under present programs the Corn Belt should be able to 
expand its output nearly to the limit of its capacity although 
the fixed corn allotments, based on historical use of land, may 
hamper adjustments on individual farms. If stored up 
stocks of corn decline rapidly, greater freedom in production 
is likely to be granted. 

Production in the Wheat Belt is still restricted by the gov- 
ernment programs. Wheat production is most important 
in the mixed-farming area on the southern edge of the Corn 
Belt and in the Wheat Belt farther west. Wheat is grown 
extensively in both of these areas because either soil or climate 
make it the best adapted “‘money crop.” This country does 
not need as much wheat as has beer raised since 1937: it has 
been impossible to export any significant quantity; stocks 
have piled up; present reserves above normal use and carry- 
over amount to about 12 million tons. The Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act, as amended in 1941, requires the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to lend 85 per cent of the “parity 
price” to farmers who co-operate in the wheat acreage adjust- 
ment program. The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion reduced acreage allotments to the minimum authorized 
by law, 55 million acres; marketing quotas were voted in 
1941; the decision on whether marketing quotas were to be 
imposed on the 1942 crop was left to a referendum. All of 
these measures conceive of wheat as a bread grain crop and 
represent an effort to shelter wheat producers from the loss 
of export markets for their surplus production of wheat. But 
they do not permit the Wheat Belt to make its maximum con- 
tribution to feed production. Priced at 85 per cent of “par- 
ity,’ wheat is too expensive to use for feed; if a farmer 
exceeds his allotment, penalties are imposed on the excess 
above his marketing quota when these are in effect, whether 
this excess is sold or fed. No one can reasonably expect 
wheat producers to vote against the loans that maintain their 
prices, for loans will not be made if marketing quotas are not 
approved by growers. Wheat farmers cannot find substitute 
crops that maintain the level of production as easily as can 
corn farmers. 

If the Wheat Belt is to make its maximum contribution to 
production, either the controls must be eliminated, or some 
sort of “two-price” system for wheat must be adopted. 
Since elimination of controls is politically impossible, even if 


it were desirable, then the two-price system must be adopted 
if maximum production is to be attained. This might work 
as follows: farmers would be given allotments to market their 
pro rata share of the quantity of wheat that could be used as 
flour or other food products, or to place it in a loan at 85 per 
cent of parity price. They could produce as much addi- 
tional wheat as they wished for feed or for market for feeding 
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purposes. In the eastern part of the country, most producers 
would elect to feed it under existing livestock-feed-price 
ratios. In the western part of the belt more of them might 
sell this surplus. Some system for keeping the feed wheat 
separate from the commercial bread (allotment) wheat 
would be necessary; this would not create insuperable diffi- 
culties. It might be shipped to special elevators used for 
handling feed wheat alone. The problems involved in 
checking it in and out of either local elevators or the terminal 
storage elevators could be solved. Nor would it be difficult 
for the government to arrange for exchange of “feed” wheat, 
which might be of superior milling quality, for inferior 
“allotment” wheat so as to balance the actual supplies and 
requirements for particular types of wheat. The point is: 
we should freely allow farmers to grow wheat for feed in 
areas where their land is best adapted for this crop and to use 
or sell the surplus above food needs at feed prices. This 
would not interfere with maintaining parity prices on wheat 
used for flour or other food uses. Consumers do not object 
to bread prices based on parity prices for wheat, but they 
should object to a system which operates to restrict wheat 
production to the volume that can be used for food, on land 
which will yield more feed in wheat than in any other crop. 
The government is attempting to solve this problem by 
selling wheat from defaulted loan stocks at prices that are 
competitive with corn. This means that, in 1942-43, we 
would be selling wheat on which a loan of $1.05 per bushel 
had been made at country points in competition with corn on 
which the loan was 75 cents per bushel. Such a program does 
not appear to be a sound solution of the difficulty. It can be 


solved by maintaining parity prices only on wheat to be used 
for food in the domestic market and allowing the balance to 
be sold at feed prices as outlined above. 
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Maximum production is also retarded by the present cotton 
program but consideration of this lies beyond the scope of this 
paper. Programs now in effect do not significantly retard 
production in the Northeast except as maintenance of mini- 
mum prices for corn may make feed for cows or poultry more 
expensive. Actually the price of corn is now below its long- 
time normal ratio to the price of hogs. Hence, it does not 
appear that the price of corn is being unduly enhanced by 
present programs. Present policies do not restrict produc- 
tion in the Mountain States, except as the long-time conserva- 
tion policies of the United States Forest Service may reduce 
the number of livestock which may be grazed on the national 
forests. All restrictions have been removed on the produc- 
tion of beet sugar, a crop which is extensively grown in this 
region. ‘The same conclusion may be drawn for the Pacific 
Coast States except for the wheat producing area in eastern 
Washington and adjoining states, where the restriction re- 
duces wheat production in a region where only small areas 
are normally devoted to strictly feed grains. 


ON WHAT SORT OF FARMS will wartime increases in produc- 
tion be largest in the Midwest? Agriculture in this area is 
largely organized on the basis of the family farm, embracing 
the land which a family with, at the most, one hired man, can 
operate. The actual acreage varies, generally being larger 
as we go from east to west. The general livestock farms of 
Indiana and Ohio are typically smaller than the grain and 
livestock farms of Illinois and Iowa; these in turn are smaller 
than the wheat and stock farms of the Dakotas, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. Time of settlement and type of farming are the 
two most important factors in the present size pattern. The 
general trend is slightly upward, reflecting the increased acre- 
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age which a family can advantageously operate. This trend 
is most marked in areas where power machinery can be used 
to greatest advantage, i.e., in grain farming. Farms tend to 
be larger in areas of good land, which can be more easily 
worked than can areas of poor land, except where the level of 
productivity is so low that the land must be pastured; in the 
latter instance, units tend to be larger. In spite of the pres- 
sure toward large farms created by improved machinery, the 
farm of about 160 acres remains the basic pattern in the heart 
of the Corn Belt. 

There is considerable flexibility in the size of particular 
operating units. The young man is likely to start with a 
smaller unit. As his capital and labor force increase, he will 
enlarge his operations—possibly by farming more acres, pos- 
sibly by more intensive (labor utilizing) livestock or crop 
enterprises. As he grows older, he is more inclined than 
formerly to retire on the land, retaining the home and renting 
out some of the land to neighbors. This represents a dy- 
namic situation in which individuals are adjusting in response 
to changes in their individual capital, labor force, health, and 
opportunity. Thus we find a pattern of small and large 
operating units along with many middle-size units, with 
much shifting of individuals within the pattern, modified 
only by basic changes in technology, as, for example, the 
rubber-tired tractor which permits the operator to go longer 
distances from the farmstead without undue loss of time or 
cost. 

This is not a European peasant agriculture: it is on a larger 
scale and more commercial. One observes no tendency 
toward the smaller scale of the European pattern. This 1s 
recessive rather than dominant. The man who came from a 
15-acre peasant farm in south Germany may operate 240 
acres in Illinois, and as he grows older, he may become the 
landlord of this and possibly other farms. 
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The steady trend toward industrialization, particularly in 
the eastern Corn Belt, has absorbed the surplus labor. The 
growth of manufacturing plants of all sorts in Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, and to a lesser extent in Illinois outside of Chicago 
and in the states west of the Mississippi, may be partially ex- 
plained by the vigorous supply of labor, trained to mechani- 
cal pursuits, which can be drawn from the surrounding farm- 
ing areas. What the pressure of population may do in the 
future to this land pattern is difficult to say, but certainly for 
the present, there is neither a disposition to move toward small 
farms which inevitably are inefficient in terms of labor, nor 
toward the very large scale operations which modern machin- 
ery has made technically possible. The widespread publicity 
often given to the rare case of the latter is an indication of 
their novelty. The reluctance to move into the fixed mold 
of the small farm is indicated by the very favorable terms 
(low interest rates, long maturities) which the Farm Security 
Administration has had to extend in order to “bribe” farmers 
in this region to confine their activities to the ownership of 
the rather small units which they have financed through the 
tenant-purchase program. This fixed, rigid, small-size unit 
does not fit the practice of shifting the size of their operations 
by which many operators adjust their operations to their 
working force as influenced by age and size of family. 

The war will stimulate rather than retard these adjust- 
ments. The process of Selective Service is bound to draw off 
surplus labor from the rural districts. Some large-scale 
operators will be forced to contract the scale of their opera- 
tions on account of labor shortage. Opportunities will be 
created for the group of farmers who are in the process of 
expanding—young men with a growing labor force—to 
expand more rapidly than usual, either by working more land 
or by expanding livestock operations. The latter type of 
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expansion is clearly taking place; the former could only be 
verified by a detailed examination of current changes in the 
land operation pattern. It is important that there be no bar- 
riers to expansion by this class of operators, for farms oper- 
ated by such men provide one of the most likely places for 
desired expansion. The process of retirement by older men 
will be slowed down by scarcity of labor. There is, of course, 
considerable flexibility in the labor output of a particular 
farm family. Farmers do not work fixed hours; in cases of 
necessity, more hours can be worked. Also, the labor force 
of a farm family is not a static factor; children are growing 
up on many farms, and as they grow older, can do more work. 
At any particular time this permits expansion on a consider- 
able number of farms. 

Most of our increase in output must come from the larger 
commercial farms. The census reports that in 1939 there 
were, in the state of Illinois, 41,689 subsistence farms on 
which home-grown products used in the household consti- 
tuted the major source of income. Some of these were 
merely homes for part-time farmers with other means of em- 
ployment, some were retired farmers living on the land, but 
many, probably the larger proportion, were full-time farmers 
on small acreages of poor land. They raised an average of 
about $180 of products for home use and slightly less for sale. 
Even though such farmers doubled their output the total 
increase in production would be small. Many of these people 
lack resources, particularly good land, and the age of many of 
them make significant increases in output unlikely. During 
the war period, the younger men on such farms will be drawn 
into the armed forces, into industry, and into jobs on more 
productive farms. In such places they can make their major 
contribution. 

In Illinois, as in the rest of the Midwest, the family-sized 
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commercial farm prevails except in the poorer areas where 
subsistence farms are more common. The size of individual 
operating units shifts with changes in capital resources, the 
labor force, and opportunities for access to land. Some 
farm business units, therefore, are increasing in size (as mea- 
sured by labor inputs) and some are decreasing. But at any 
particular time the larger farmers produce the bulk of the 
products, and from them must come the bulk of the increase 
in output. Thus in 1939 in Illinois, the 99,154 farms with 
gross value of sales or use in household of $1500 or over per 
farm produced for market or use $387,000,000 of products, 
and the 109,922 with aggregate sales or use in household of 
less than $1500 per farm produced $68,000,000 of products. 
Thus the larger farms, numbering slightly less than half of 
the total, produced for sale or use about 85 per cent of the 
total output. It is from the operators of these larger farms, 
who have access to better land resources, more adequate capi- 
tal, in many cases more effective labor supply, and very likely 
a higher skill and managerial ability, that the bulk of any 
increased output must come. Probably many young farmers 
in the upper range of the low income group will expand 
rapidly. Wise policy would suggest that efforts be made to 
find these men and to give them every opportunity for ex- 
panding their output. But any policy which assumes that, 
by special assistance to low income farmers, large increases in 
total output will be achieved is simply an error. Assistance 
to this group by public agencies may be desirable to help them 
to achieve a better living. To do this the Farm Security 
Administration was created. In many cases, however, it 
would be desirable to help some of these people find employ- 


ment in more productive pursuits, at least for the duration 
of the war, when the principal resource of many of these 
people, their labor, will be scarce. For the duration of the 
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war it would not be surprising to see a reduction in the popv- 
lation in areas of subsistence farming; in many localities 
much of the effective labor forces will be employed in near-by 
industry. 


IV 


WHAT TRENDS ARE TO BE NOTED in farm production in re- 
sponse to the war demands? Substantial increases are occur- 
ring in production of hogs, dairy and poultry products, and 
certain vegetable crops for canning. The pre-war upward 
trend in cattle numbers continues. These changes mean a 
more complete utilization of labor resources. Livestock 
enterprises have heavy labor requirements. Under mecha- 
nized agriculture, the production and harvesting of 15 acres of 
corn in the Corn Belt require but little more labor than the 
care of 100 hens. The expectation would be that much of 
this expansion is occurring on farms in the expanding stage 
of development. To support this increased output of live 
stock more corn will be planted in 1942. Also, the acreage 
in soybeans will be increased to furnish needed protein feed 
for livestock and a good vegetable oil for food and other uses. 
Since very little land can be brought into use in the Midwest, 
the increase of livestock production, after existing reserves of 
feed are used up, must come from more intensive crops (corn 
in place of oats and pasture) or from more efficient feeding. 
Better drainage would improve some land and wider use of 
simpler forms of fertilizing materials—such as limestone and 
phosphate—would increase the productivity of much land. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration modified its 
program to give greater encouragement to these latter prac- 
tices. Better housing of a simple and inexpensive type for 
poultry and hogs would increase the productivity of these 
enterprises. 

To maintain production an adequate force of skilled labor 
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must be left in the more productive areas. The nolicies of 
Selective Service are gradually recognizing this fact although 
the pressure on strictly rural counties for men to fill their 
quotas is heavy. Likewise, farmers must be kept supplied with 
adequate mechanical equipment in good working condition. 
Current allocations of metal to the farm machinery industry 
allow for an over-all production of new machinery of only 
83’ per cent as much as was manufactured in 1940. Sched- 
ules for all types of implements have been set up which pro- 
vide for the manufacture of a larger percentage of certain 
machines and less of others—according to their estimated 
importance and the need for them. Thus a fairly large pro- 
duction was provided of certain sizes of combines used in 
harvesting the expanded acreage of soybeans. Also, an in- 
crease in metal of 50 per cent over the amount used in 1940 
was authorized for the manufacture of repair parts for farm 
machinery. An active campaign to get machinery repaired 
was carried on by the industry and the extension services of 
the various agricultural colleges. This will not satisfy the 
demand from farmers at existing income levels, but if wisely 
utilized, it should maintain the present equipment in good 
working condition. 

Lack of credit to acquire needed capital goods should not 
be permitted to hamper expansion, particularly on farms in 
the expanding stage of their development. Access to credit 
is now easy in the Midwest: the local banks are in highly liquid 
condition; the production credit associations, capitalized 
jointly by the federal government and the borrowers, are ac- 
tive; the Farm Security Administration has funds to lend to 
operating farmers who cannot meet the standards of other 
agencies. A survey made by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the University of Illinois in a dairy county 
in the northern part of the state found no lack of access to 
credit. 
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Renting of land is very common in the midwestern states, 
particularly in the areas of better land. The problems jn- 
volved in the divisions of income and expense—both for cur- 
rent and capital items—between landlord and tenant may 
cause some lag in expansion of output on such farms. Two 
parties must agree not only to the outlays, but also regarding 
their division. Tenants are cautious about improving 
another person’s property, to which they may have only a 
temporary lease, even though they may have had a long-time 
occupancy as well as high “expectations” of continuous 
occupancy. Landlords are cautious about making capital 
improvements from which they get only part and, in some 
cases, none of the direct income. Longer-term leases, defi- 
nite and practical arrangements for compensating outgoing 
tenants for unexhausted improvements, and practical coop- 
eration between landlord and tenant can overcome this and 
have done so in many cases. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that the landlord-tenant relationship may create con- 
siderable difficulty in the way of increasing capital outlays 
which might aid in expanding output on some rented farms. 

Those who believe that all land should be farmed by its 
owner will cite these problems as an iniquity of the landlord- 
and-tenant system. It is well to recognize that the reason for 
the high percentage of tenant-operated farms, particularly on 
the better lands in the Midwest, is the high capital require- 
ments of an operating unit of efficient size. In the areas of 
high land values in Illinois, a 240-acre farm and the inecessary 
working capital represent a capital investment of $50,000 or 
more at current prices. This is beyond the financial capacity 
of many operating tenants. They, therefore, operate other 
people’s land. Under a system of private property, the alter- 
native to this would be a much higher level of mortgage debt 
than now prevails, since the transfer of property from one 
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generation to the next would inevitably tend to maintain a 
higher level of debt in the areas of high capital requirements. 

The tenant system reduces the magnitude of the operator’s 
financing problem; he shifts to another the risks inherent in 
ownership of land. The events of the last twenty years indi- 
cate that these risks are by no means small. In times of high 
income, such as the present, he pays more rent than he would 
pay as interest on a mortgage. This situation is inherent in 
an unstable price level. But in times of low income, the 
reverse is likely to be true, and the operator avoids the risk 
inherent in high debts. Moreover, the tenant system permits 
a great deal of flexibility in the size of unit; there are oppor- 
tunities for young men, with limited capital, to start on a 
small scale and to expand their operations as their capital is 
increased. 

With higher earnings and a high level of savings, many 
farm operators will be buying land. The census of 1940 re- 
veals a trend in this direction between 1935 and 1940. It is 
a natural development. Farmers tend to put their earnings 
back into a business they know most about. Whether this 
practice proves to be a long-time benefit to the individuals 
concerned will depend on the long-run trends in farm income 
and land values. If the demand for farms should operate to 
advance land values and set in motion a land boom in which a 
great deal of the buying is speculative, based on the expecta- 
tion of reselling at a higher price, then it is probable that at 
the end of the period of high prices many farmers would find 
themselves with land for which they had paid prices not justi- 
fed by long-time earning prospects. There is a strong feel- 
ing in the Midwest that this should not be permitted to hap- 
pen. The Federal land banks and other large scale lenders 
are following conservative policies; individuals, however, 
made 57 per cent of the farm mortgage loans in the period 
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1917 to 1920. Efforts are being made to get farmers to 
direct surplus income to retirement of debt with a good deal 
of response from the borrowers. But the pressure toward 
inflation in land values from a continued period of higher in- 
comes and surplus cash resources will be powerful. The 
chief deterrent, once the present conservative attitude—born 
of the long period of deflation in land values which extended 
from 1920 to 1933—is dissipated, is the level of federal taxa- 
tion and the fear that it will be increased. 


Government Intervention in the 
Post—War Economy 
By GLENN E. Hoover 


THOSE WHO FEEL ANY CONCERN for the post-war world, and 
accept their responsibility to aid in shaping it, must re-ex- 
amine our governmental economic policies, observe how the 
War has modified them and consider the changes which should 
be made with the restoration of peace. No good will come 
from discussing the merits of intervention or planning as an 
abstract principle. Human societies are impossible in the 
absence of social controls, and our real task is to determine 
the fields in which such controls should be applied, and to 
select the machinery best suited for the attainment of our 
social goals. 

If intervention or planning is to be used so that real issues 
may be raised, it is necessary to give them their popular mean- 
ings. Some advocates of planning define the terms so that 
we are all either planners or philosophical anarchists." But 
a definition, to be useful, must be one that will permit intelli- 
gent people to discuss the merits of general or over-all eco- 
nomic planning, the only kind of governmental intervention 
which is in dispute. 

Is The “Trend” toward Increased Intervention? 
MANY PLANNERS SEEK TO WIN adherents to their programs 
by insisting that we are being carried in the direction of plan- 
ning by some “wave of the future,” just as Marx sought to 
make converts to socialism by asserting its inevitability. But 
a realistic view of history will reveal that while, in certain 


‘In the April issue of this JourNAL, my editorial colleague, Dr. Geiger, criticized my 
opposition to planning, by asking if we can win the War without “planning.” Since 
ch planning has never been in question, his query is mere logic-chopping. Cf. Am. 

Rk. Econ. Socio., Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 312. 
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fields, we are being subjected to greater governmental con- 
trols, in others we are steadily achieving greater freedom. 

The present trend toward intervention is of recent origin. 
If we take the long view we find many periods when the social 
controls were much more ubiquitous and onerous than they 
are now. The popular belief that primitive societies were 
characterized by greater individual freedom than now ob- 
tains has no scientific support. It is a concept which is of 
the same order as a belief in the Golden Age, the Noble Savage 
and the Unicorn. The anthropologists have established be- 
yond question that men in primitive societies are much more 
restricted than moderns in their choice of wives, vocations, 
places of residence, types of houses, clothing, amusements, 
crops to be grown, and animals to be eaten. Compared with 
us, they are even restricted in their choice of superstitions. 
If we compare their lot with ours, there is no evidence of any 
cosmic force which drives society in the direction of increased 
intervention. 

Even in historical times we find many periods in which 
intervention was carried much farther than is proposed by 
the most ardent of the modern planners. Those who seek 
approval of their interventionist programs by using such word 
magic as the New Economics, etc., should read, in all humil- 
ity, of Manishtrusu, son of Sargon, who fixed the price of 
wheat at 300 silas the shekel (circa 2570 B.c.). They may 
read too, the saddening news that by the time of Hammu- 
rabi (2100-1758 B.c.), the price of wheat, despite price con- 
trol, had more than tripled.’ 

Even so recently as the Eighteenth Century, the trading 
states of Europe, in pursuance of their mercantilist policies, 
exercised a degree of control over trade, prices, wages, pro- 
duction and consumption that would now be considered in- 


2 Willard L. Thorp and George R. Taylor, “Prices,” Encyclopaedia of the Soci 
Sciences, Vol. 12, p. 376. 
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tolerable. Who, now, would like to have the state fix the 
period of apprenticeship for all trades, or, except as a war 
measure, prohibit the sale of meat on certain days so that an 
augmented fishing fleet might furnish more recruits for the 
Royal Navy? Who would like the modern state to prohibit 
the wearing of calico because printed calico was largely im- 
ported, and its use therefore tended to make the balance of 
trade “unfavorable”? This is the sort of thing which the 
European peoples endured for more than three hundred years. 
Such intervention gradually disappeared, particularly in 
Great Britain, with the acceptance of the principles of free- 
dom so masterfully defended by Adam Smith in his “Wealth 
of Nations.” 

That state intervention is so old is, of course, no argument 
against it, but its friends should not becloud the issue by pre- 
tending that it is new, and therefore presumably desirable. 
State intervention is in fact so old that the record of it must 
be read in the inscriptions carved in stone. The American 
people are so partial to novelty that any program will find 
converts provided only that it has never been tried. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on the reception that would have been 
accorded the NRA and the AAA if they had been called the 
“Old Deal” and had been formulated by those who pro- 
fessedly subscribed to the “Old Economics.” 


Intervention—on the Grand Scale 
INTERVENTION OR PLANNING BECOMES a controversial issue 
only when it is proposed to grant to government the controls 
over our economy which have been exercised until now by 
the owners of private property. Much of the demand for 
increased intervention comes from those who want to make 
over our economic system and usher in the Age of Plenty. 


A brief summary of the types of intervention practiced by the Mercantilist states 
sto be found in Dr. Philip W. Buck’s “The Politics of Mercantilism,” New York, 1942. 
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They have lost confidence in the profit motive and would 
exchange it for direction from Washington. 

On examination, their planned economy invariably proves 
to be a collectivist one. This outcome is not surprising, for 
the only alternative to a system characterized by private own- 
ership, freedom of contract, and individual initiative, js 3 
régime characterized by public ownership and public admin- 
istration. In between these extremes, it is but a question of 
more or less, and such practical questions are not the kind 
that attract the attention of those who are filled with evan- 
gelical zeal. 

As previously suggested, Grand Scale Planning can only 
mean Collectivism for the reason that it is impossible for the 
State to plan without exercising over property some of the 
controls previously exercised by the private owners of it. 
What we call the right of private property is best understood 
if we think of it as a “bundle of rights,” some of which can 
be taken over by the State, while others are left to the indi- 
vidual “owner.” For instance, the State may “freeze” tires 
in the hands of dealers, who are thereby deprived of their 
customary right to sell while retaining their “ownership”— 
transformed by this manoeuver into a hollow mockery. The 
transference of some—but not all—of the customary prop- 
erty “rights” from owners to the State is a device that leads 
to Collectivism without encountering the opposition that 
would confront a frankly socialist program. 

There can be no doubt, however, that a continuous increase 
of state control of our economic life can lead only to So- 
cialism, because it is only when the State is the owner of all 
the means of production and distribution that a maximum 
control is possible. The leading interventionists in the 
United States, known currently as advocates of “planning,” 
know where their policies would lead, even if some of their 
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followers do not. For instance, George Soule says that every 
step in the direction of economic planning is a step away from 
capitalism “no matter how that word is defined.” He pre- 
dicts that the more advanced stages of planning will bring us 
something “closely akin to socialism.’”* 

It is this grand scale planning for “prosperity” or “‘secur- 
ity” that encounters most of the opposition, particularly from 
the academic economists. Many of them will accept such 
“physical” planning as is represented by the TVA, the Boulder 
Dam, federally-subsidized highways, etc., but not many of 
them are Socialists. If they were, it is to be hoped that they 
would have the intellectual courage to say so rather than re- 
sorttoeuphemism. It must have been planning of this over- 
all type which Professor Anderson had in mind when he de- 
scribed it as follows: 

Governmental economic planning is back seat driving by a man who 
doesn’t know how to drive and who, except in wartime, doesn’t know 
where he wants to go.° 

My prediction is that the professional economists, after the 
war, will be as opposed to grandiose planning as before, and 
for the same reasons. There is no reason to believe that at 
the end of our fight for freedom we shall be willing to scrap 
the free enterprise system, without which many of our tra- 
ditional freedoms will be lost. It is more probable that, as 
at the end of the first world war, we shall be so tired of price- 
fixing, rationing, conscription and governmental bureaucracy 
that we shall make the mistake of elevating to the presidency 
some modern Harding who will try to lead us back to the 
fatal policy of isolation and normalcy. 

Such a calamitous reaction is more likely to occur because 
some of the (economic) interventionists are already talking 
" George Soule, “A Planned Society,” New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. 


ANC 


Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., “Governmental Economic Planning,” The American 
Economic Review, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Part 2, p. 247. 
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of a post-war program of “welfare imperialism” to be ap- 
plied to “‘the so-called backward countries.” It is suggested 
that the methods of the TVA and the AAA might be applied 
to Mexico, South America and India.” These gentlemen 
forget that if the restrictive policies of the AAA were applied 
to such a poor country as India, it would not be long before 
half the population would starve to death. Much of the 
scarcity planning of the AAA is a luxury only a rich country 
can afford. 


Planning and the Imperatives of War Economics 


IN WAR TIME, ALL ECONOMIC proposals are judged by their 
probable effect on our military effort. Discussions of rights 
and of abstract principles are largely postponed for the dura- 
tion, and most of them could, with profit, be postponed in- 
definitely. When a state has accepted military conscription, 
it will accept any control of its economy which gives 


promise of hastening victory. Of any proposed control we 
ask only that it facilitate our military program. 

To recall the innumerable economic controls that nations 
have adopted in time of war would be both tedious and futile. 
In modern times they include all types of priorities, rationing, 
price controls and the direct ownership and operation of ar- 
senals, ship yards, railroads and merchant shipping. Prac- 
tically all the controls which we exercised during the first 
World War have already been employed in the present one— 
and more will undoubtedly follow. 

Those who are most disturbed about the increasing rdle of 
the Federal Government do not have in mind the controls 
which it exercises in time of war, but, rather, those which 
were aimed at recovery. This is dramatically illustrated in 


the case of Mr. Wendell Willkie. No one surpassed him in 


6 This suggestion is made by George B. Galloway, formerly field representative, Na- 
tional Economic and Social Planning Association, in the book which he edited, enttlee 
“Planning For America,” New York: Henry Holt, 1941, p. 656. 
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the vigor with which he defended what he called the free en- 
terprise system. Even his opponents respected the sincerity 
with which he attacked the restrictions imposed from Wash- 
ington. But, to my knowledge, he has never lifted his voice 
against the even more rigorous controls now in effect, and we 
have every reason to believe that he approves of them insofar 
as they help us to get on with the war and restore the system 
of private ownership and individual initiative, the preserva- 
tion of which, he believes, only our victory will make possible. 

Whether these controls are well advised involves technical 
questions which lie outside the scope of this essay. We would, 
however, dim the hopes and allay the fears of those who be- 
lieve that most of these controls will be continued when the 
war is ended. This conclusion is based on our experience 
after the first world war. It would be difficult to recall a 
single control then exercised which was not, after some intol- 
erable delays, completely abandoned, and this, I believe, in 
response to the popular will. There were of course, certain 
groups that benefited from, and hoped to preserve, govern- 
mental intervention. The railroad workers wanted the gov- 
ernment to continue to operate the railroads so that they 
might add their political power to their economic power and 
thus increase their pressure for higher wages, but the pre- 
dominant opinion of the country was against them. Social- 
ists of various shades urged then, and will in the future, that 
governmental ownership be extended, but they are so few 
that their pleas will be rejected in the future as in the past. 
Judged by their voting strength, the Socialists are now a more 
hopeless minority than they were even in 1918. 


The Economy of the Post-War World 


To PROPHESY IS TO ENGAGE in a pleasant but hazardous un- 
dertaking that merits more encouragement than it receives. 
All who, like the writer, claim special gifts in this field, should 
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be encouraged to prophesy in print, so that in later years oy 
people may judge their performance. The shape of things 
to come can be seen only in broad outlines and to profess to 
see them in clear detail is mere quackery. In general, | be- 
lieve that the economic system of the Post-War World will 
be much more like the present one than is popularly believed, 
On every hand we hear that “things will never be the same 
again”; and while this is obviously true, such prophecies are 
generally pretty vague about the nature of the expected 
changes. Prophets are frequently unmindful of the fact 
that all changes must take place within the limits of the pos- 
sible and that those limits are much more narrow than is 
generally believed. 

It is frequently forgotten that neither the war nor the 
peace will materially alter the techniques of production, the 
unpleasantness of labor, the rotation of the seasons or the 
permanent features of the earth and of the men who dwell 
upon it. Nevertheless, at the advent of every war or new 
political administration there are always some who see the 
belly of the Present swelling with events of cosmic signifi- 
cance. Their fears and hopes are reminiscent of the panics 
that attended the close of the first millennium of the Chris- 
tian era. 

A liberal dose of history is to be recommended those who 
are prone to magnify the importance of military events. 
Only twenty-five years ago we entered the greatest war the 
world had ever known and the most common criticism of 
that venture is that it changed nothing of importance. In 
retrospect it must be clear that the tragedy of that era was 
not the war nor our participation in it, but rather that, in 
the Senate, a “little group of willful men” refused to permit 
the United States to enter the League of Nations and do its 
part in building the collective security that might have ob- 
viated the present disaster. 
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It is generally admitted that our wars with Mexico and 
Spain, while they expanded our territories, left us otherwise 
strangely unaffected. The Civil War and the American 
Revolution were major affairs, and yet most of us would find 
it dificult to name many important aspects of our life which 
were materially altered by these events. The expansion of 
railways after the Civil War probably changed our way of 
living more than the war itself, just as the development of the 
automobile after the Spanish War was of much more signifi- 
cance than the Battle of Manila Bay. The Revolutionary 
War, it is true, severed our political connection with the 
British people (a breach now happily undergoing repair), 
but otherwise it chiefly affected our lives by the stimulus 
given to American industries during the seven years of mili- 
tary operations. 

By recalling our history it will be apparent that our present 
economic system is much more the result of our natural re- 
sources, our technology and our favorable man-land ratio 
than of any of the wars in which our nation has engaged. 
The favorable factors that have resulted in our high standard 
of living in the past will continue to operate in the future, 
unless, of course, we should lose the war, a possibility we dare 
not even contemplate. Even if this should occur, the result- 
ing disaster would be due to the fact that we fought too little 
rather than too much. 


Planning for Distribution 


THE PRODUCTION OF GooDs and services, even in a private 
property regime, is a social process. The socially-produced 
goods must be “divided up,” and there are but three possible 
methods of doing it. If the state performs this function we 
have Socialism. If private pressure groups are permitted to 
exercise economic power to alter the terms of exchange, we 
have a monopoly economy. ‘The only alternative to these 
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methods is the free market system. In all modern states, 
with the possible exception of the Soviet Union, all three 
methods are employed simultaneously. 

Socialism represents the last word in state intervention, 
A socialist state can distribute goods as it will, as they are now 
distributed by the head of a family. The State, standing in 
loco parentis, can either distribute goods equally, or on the 
basis of relative need, or in proportion to the productivity of 
its members. The Soviet Union has tried something of each 
of these methods but has finally adopted the last one for the 
reason that it provided the greatest stimulus to production. 

A socialist state has many advantages that are lacking in a 
free enterprise economy. Its advantages are obvious, while 
its disadvantages are less apparent. They do, however, in my 
judgment, completely outweigh the advantages. In any 
event, the American people are so little disposed toward the 
acceptance of Socialism that the discussion of such a régime 
is completely academic—in the worst sense of that word. 
The real disputes in the United States center around the 
merits of the free market system as opposed to a regime char- 
acterized by pressure groups and the regulation of private 
production and distribution by government decree. 


The Free Market System 
A CHIEF ARGUMENT for the free market system is that, at 
least in normal times, it meets our demand for justice in the 
business of buying and selling. When one goes shopping for 
a hat, it seems right that he should be permitted to buy it from 
the man who will sell it for the lowest price. In the same 
way, the hat sellers are not normally reproached for selling 
their hats to those who will pay the highest price for them. 
However, because there are more buyers of commodities than 
sellers, the public is not so willing to agree that sellers may 
rightfully accept such prices as the free market affords. Es- 
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pecially during periods of short supply there will be talk of 
profiteering, but one seldom hears the complaint that buyers 
are profiteering when prices are below even the cost of pro- 
duction. How men can be so illogical and inconsistent in 
their ethical standards is a problem that must be left to the 
psychologists and the philosophers. 

But notwithstanding the ethical criticism that is some- 
times directed at the sellers in a free market system, that 
method is by far the most widely accepted one for regulating 
the terms of exchange. Men everywhere, whether civilized, 
or savage, whether from the land of Montezuma or the shores 
of Tripoli, have created opportunities for men to buy, sell 
and barter; and, provided the terms of exchange were freely 
accepted and no fraud was involved, their sense of justice 
generally has been satisfied with the prices that resulted from 
the competitive process. Or, to speak more cautiously (since 
man is given to grumbling and self-pity), even when he did 
not like the results of the free market system, neither he, his 
ancestors, nor his heirs, have been able to suggest a system that 
would win a more general approval. 

In this connection it is significant that when the State or 
any of its subdivisions must buy or sell something, the public 
insists that notice be given, that the purchase be made from 
the lowest bidder, and that sales be made to the highest bidder. 
If, however, a private dealer buys in the cheapest market and 
sells in the dearest, especially if the dealer is a large corpora- 
tion, it may be charged with “exploiting” both those from 
whom it buys and those to whom it sells. If a free market 
will provide a “just” price in governmental transactions it 
will do so in transactions in which the government is not 
involved. To insist on a double ethical standard in such 
matters is inconsistent and unreasonable. 

A free market, like good health, is something we appre- 
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ciate only after it has gone. The minority that, even during 
the depression, defended it against the theoretical assaults of 
the (economic) interventionists, seemed to be engaged in 
hopeless task. The public was told that the free market was 
as dead as the dodo, and its defenders were either reactionaries 
or old fogies who had not kept up with the New Economics. 
But now that the free market system is one of the first casual- 
ties of the war, we shall be more conscious of its merits. Its 
restoration will be one of the greatest prizes that will come 
with the restoration of peace. 

A free market, however, does not just happen, and it can- 
not be preserved by a policy of “benevolent neglect” which, 
tradition says, created the British Empire. Those who be- 
lieve in the free market must work to secure it and must exer- 
cise constant vigilance to see that it is preserved. Mr. Thur- 
man Arnold of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice has abundantly testified to the difficulty of keeping 
it free.’ Many of those who criticize the alleged failures of 
the free market system fail to realize that its recent perform- 
ance was largely impaired by the deliberate obstruction of 
business and labor monopolists who flourished under the 
almost benevolent eyes of a starved and listless Department 
of Justice. 

But the impotence of the Department of Justice was due 
basically to the fact that many had lost their faith in the free 
market system. Particularly since the first world war, both 
business and labor had been converted to a belief in “admin- 
istered” prices and “negotiated” wages. Both groups were 
opposed to the free market system and their opposition 
prompted both the President and the Congress to treat our 
Anti-Trust Laws as a rather quaint survival of an old regime 
to which only nominal respect need be paid. No vigorous 


7 See his “The Bottlenecks of Business” (1940) and “Democracy and Free Enter 


prise” (1942). 
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defense of the free market system could be expected from a 
Congress that had passed the NRA and the AAA, the declared 
objectives of which were, in part at least, the destruction of 
the free market in every field over which Congress had juris- 
diction. Without faith and vigilance, the free market 
perishes. 

. What Do the Anti-Planners Want? 

AT ABOUT THIS STAGE, or earlier, many of my readers will 
have me classified as a defender of the status quo ante Roose- 
velt and an uncritical disciple of my distinguished namesake, 
the Great Engineer. It is time to set them right. Both by 
temperament and intellectual conviction, I am a radical in 
the literal sense of that word. The changes which I would 
make in our economic system are more fundamental than 
most of those advocated by the planners, and are, in fact, so 
revolutionary that they are much less likely to be accepted 
by a generation so lacking in imagination and daring as 
our own. 

Economic policies are aimed either at increasing the pro- 
duction of goods and services or altering the distribution of 
them. Plans to increase production are largely centered on 
the problem of the business cycle, for, apart from depres- 
sions, our record for production has been fairly satisfactory. 
Our system produces generously when it is operating to 
capacity and there is no reason other than economic ignorance 
why capacity production cannot be maintained. 

This is not the place for an elaboration of business cycle 
theory. Ican only record my judgment that depressions are 
caused primarily by the actual and anticipated fluctuations 
in the price level and that any solution of the problem must 
include methods for stabilizing the value of our monetary 
unit. That economists are familiar with various ways to 
accomplish this end is no longer in dispute. To stabilize 
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prices we need know only how to make them rise and how 
to make them fall. That we know at least one way to make 
them rise is clearly shown by the fact that we are now mak- 
ing them rise so fast that the whole nation is alarmed. Nor 
should we conclude that a war is necessary to achieve full em- 
ployment. If we had spent for peace but a fraction of what 
we are spending for war, we could have maintained or in- 
creased the price level at will and all could be employed in 
producing houses, cars, bath tubs and the like, instead of 
lethal weapons. 

Prices can be made to fall at any rate and to any point by 
such devices as increasing the reserve requirements of com- 
mercial banks, raising the rediscount rate, and by paying off 
the national debt with the taxes that are collected in excess 
of expenditures. The methods are well known and if we 
ever fail to employ them when needed, it will be because the 
will, not the knowledge, is lacking. 

Some of us who are skeptical of expanding governmental 
powers are more concerned than are the planners with the 
elimination of incomes to which the recipients have no right. 
If large incomes are received by those who use their monopoly 
power to exact prices beyond what a free market would give 
them, it is better to destroy the monopoly than to attempt to 
redistribute the income that it affords. Incomes should be 
examined as to their quality as well as their size, and a wise 
people will be vigilant in providing that no incomes are pos- 
sible except in return for some socially-useful service. 

One form of income, long open to question, comes from 
the private appropriation of the free gifts of nature. The 
earth, being the product of no man’s labor, would seem to be 
something to which the members of each generation would 
have equal claim. Although the earth cannot be equally 
shared, the income from it can be shared through the simple 
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device of using it to meet the expenses of government. 
However, rather late in human history, we permitted the 
earth to become the property of private persons, and from it 
they derive an income that cannot be justified by any service 


which they perform as owners. 

Those who defend the private appropriation of economic 
rent do so, not on the ground that owners qua owners per- 
form any useful service. Among those who defend such 
private appropriation, the economists at least are well aware 
that the land values that yield the rent are socially-created 
values and are in no way the result of anything that the 
owners do. They defend the private appropriation of these 
publicly-created values on the ground that the owners 
“earned” the money with which they bought the rights to 
the land. Some of us, however, cannot agree that a right to 
an unearned income can be established by showing that the 
money with which the purchase was made was rightfully 
earned. Among those who really understand the nature of 
land and of economic rent, the advisability of its public ap- 
propriation becomes, therefore, pretty largely an ethical ques- 
tion and should be taken out of the field of economics and 
shifted to the field of ethics where it belongs. 

There is, of course, an economic argument for the social 
appropriation of economic rent, for such appropriation 
would make it unprofitable to hold land out of use. More- 
over, it would prevent the underdevelopment of urban tracts 
whose owners now find it profitable to preserve dilapidated 
structures on valuable land while they are holding it for 
speculation. Idle and underdeveloped land certainly means 
that our production is not as great as it might be, but unfor- 
tunately, there is not, to my knowledge, any data or even 
estimates of our annual losses from these twin evils. While 
we were officially encouraging scarcity, it was at least con- 
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sistent to put up with these losses; but now that we are at- 
tempting to maximize our production, it is intolerable that 
we should permit them to continue. 

Even after we have eliminated the incomes derived from 
monopolies and the private appropriation of the free gifts of 
nature, society must, of course, continue to make provision 
for those, even the able-bodied, who cannot provide for 
themselves. I believe that experience will reveal that there 
will be fewer abuses in the administration of relief if it is ad- 
ministered by local authorities who have at least some finan- 
cial incentive to prevent such abuses. A society that is in- 
telligent enough to have no fear of abundance will make 
some provision, of course, for utilizing the labor of such able- 
bodied persons as cannot find employment in the normal 
fashion. ‘This means work relief instead of the dole. 

When, in the post-war world, we have completed these re- 
forms, I believe we should go slowly in utilizing the powers of 
government to equalize incomes. Too many of the inter- 
ventionists seem to agree with Voltaire that “the art of gov- 
ernment consists of taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor.” They should recall that Voltaire enjoys a greater 
reputation as a wit than as an economist. After we have 
provided that all incomes shall be really “‘earned,” we shall 
probably find that a rigorous use of the inheritance tax will 
accomplish as much equalization of income as we shall find 
expedient. Advocates of intervention should recall that in 
the Soviet Union, where governmental intervention has been 
carried farther than in any other country, they have found it 
necessary, in the interest of production, to adjust rewards to 
the value of services performed. There is probably as much 
inequality of income in the Soviet Union as there is in the 
capitalist countries. The Bolshevists, in fact, have found it 
expedient to condemn the ideal of equal income as a “bour 
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seois doctrine,” than which, of course, there is nothing worse 
the Soviet world. 

It may be said that the program I have formulated calls 
for so much governmental interference that I should be 
classed with the (economic) interventionists whose philoso- 


shy I have criticized. But there is, I am sure, a fundamen- 
‘al distinction between the réle of government as envisioned 


r 
by such writers as Adam Smith and Henry George, and the 


collectivist planners who would magnify the proprietary rdle 
of government until our economic system resembled some 
gigantic WPA. 

It is, in fact, our experience with the WPA which may 
prove to be the greatest obstacle in the way of those who 
would put the government in the place of the private en- 
trepreneur. If our operation of that ill-starred venture had 
met with the disapproval of only capitalists and business men, 
we might look forward to a great expansion of government 
ownership in the post-war era. However, judging from my 
personal observations, the American workers—even those who 
were at times “‘on the WPA”—held it in humorous contempt. 
They were and are unimpressed with our first large scale at- 
tempt to provide publicemployment. Harry Hopkins, e¢ al., 
may have been wiser than they knew when they said they 
were seeking to preserve the free enterprise system. 


Our Mistrust of Government 


THE GREAT OBSTACLE TO ANY program of increased inter- 
vention, in the United States at least, is a profound distrust 
of governmental capacity. There is a general belief that our 
governmental machinery, at all levels, is staffed by office- 
seekers who are efficient only in vote-getting. The excep- 
tions serve but to illuminate and prove the rule. The inter- 
ventionists can hardly hope to win the American people to 
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their program until the structure of American government 
has been modernized and rationalized. 

For instance, those who argue for an expansion of munici- 
pally-owned enterprises are confronted immediately by the 
fact that municipal governments in the United States, by and 
large, lead the world in both inefficiency and corruption. |t 
is one thing to urge an extension of municipal ownership in 
countries like Great Britain, where the municipal govern- 
ments have enviable records, but it is quite another thing to 
argue that increased power should be given to the political 
bosses of the type which too frequently rise to power in such 
cities as New York, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, San Francisco, and way points. 

If it is proposed that intervention should come from a 
larger political unit, something comparable perhaps to the 
London County Council, the way is barred by the absurd 
governmental structure of most of our counties. The typ- 
ical American county government is a headless monster, made 
up of a bewildering aggregation of elected and appointed of- 
ficials. It is pilloried in every text-book in political science 
and deserves its reputation as the most illogical governmental 
structure ever devised. The prospect of giving increased 
power to the typical county is too awful to contemplate. 

There are also such ad hoc instrumentalities as the New 
York Port Authority, the TVA, and the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District that provides water for all the cities on the 
Eastern shore of San Francisco Bay. These special agencies, 
although organized in different ways, are reputed to function 
with considerable efficiency, but their very existence proves 
that the conventional governmental units are il!-equipped to 
meet the needs of those they serve. 

There remain, then, the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, whose efficiency is imperilled by the bickering and 
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buck-passing which results when the chief executive is not 
chosen by, and responsible to, the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment. If the chief executives of our States and the Fed- 
eral Government were made responsible to the legislative 
branch of their governments, as the Prime Minister of Britain 
is responsible to the British Parliament, as the managers of 
corporations are responsible to their boards of directors, and 
as the mayors of our council-manager cities are responsible 
to their councils, some of us might look with more favor on 
increased governmental intervention. 

In conclusion, one must register surprise that the advocates 
of governmental planning and intervention have given so 
little attention to the modernization and improvement of our 
governmental systems. Such improvement must certainly 
precede any general acceptance of increased intervention, 
but the average planner, like his socialist contemporaries, pro- 
ceeds with a naive unconcern for the political machinery on 


which successful planning must depend. 


Labor-Management Planning 


SOME PLANNERS ATTEMPT TO By-Pass the whole problem of 
governmental ineptitude by suggesting that the planning may 
be accomplished through labor-management cooperation. 
For example, Professor Carlton, in the April issue of this 
JOURNAL,” expresses the hope that, after the war, the ener- 
gies of the trade unions may be “channeled into social and 
recreational activities and, more important, into union-man- 
agement co-operation.” We once thought it a bit optimis- 
tic to expect the Lion and the Lamb to lie down together, 
but some now predict that after the war these traditional 
foes will permit themselves to be harnessed together into a 
team. Labor and capital are not to be concerned primarily 


* Frank T. Carlton, “Industry in Democratic Post-War Reconstruction,” AM. Jour. 
Econ, Socio., Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 313-6. 
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with their selfish interests, but rather with the maintenance 
of industrial peace and the expansion of production. 

This apocalyptic vision, described by Professor Carltyp 
and others, is so sweet that even the sturdiest rogue must 
regret his inability to see it or believe it will ever materialize. 
Certainly there is little in the history of the organizations of 
either employers or workers to support the hope that, after 
the war, their selfishness will be either washed, burned or 
withered away. All human experience discloses that wars 
are more likely to change political frontiers and the character 
of lethal weapons than the sinful nature of men. There is, 
of course, the likelihood that in the future as in the past, cer- 
tain industries may secure the co-operation of the unions 
with which they deal, but when they do, the public should 
beware. We have seen labor and management co-operate to 
the end that tariff walls may be elevated, or that low-cost 
materials and methods may be excluded from local markets. 
The files of the Anti-trust Division of the Department of 
Justice contain many reports of such anti-social behavior and 
a full account of them would add much to the picaresque 
literature of our time. Since much of this material has to 
do with pending litigation, it cannot be publicized and the 
reader must resort to such books as Thurman Arnold’s 
“Bottlenecks of Business,” or perhaps interview (in prison) 
one Willie Bioff, the ex-labor leader, who “cooperated” with 
the Movie Industry until it seemed advisable to turn him 
over to the Law. 

Those of us who would destroy the pressure groups that 
hamper the operation of the free market are frequent!) 
charged with a lack of realism. We suffer, it is said, from 
nostalgia for a régime that never was and never will be. 
But the charge of being impractical ought not to be leveled 
at us by those who envision a post-war world in which the 
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leopards who lead the pressure-groups will exchange their 
spots for a sirit, seraphic fuzz. After the war, as now, if we 
are to have a free market, it will be at the price of eternal 
vigilance and resolute law enforcement. 

[he American people are already convinced that monopo- 
listic practices on the part of giant corporations are intoler- 
able. Where competition is impracticable, the industry is 
subject to control as a public utility and the list of such utili- 
ties may well be expanded. But as a regulative device, the 
free market system is superior to any system of govern- 
mental control. Economic freedom means that wherever 
possible men shall be free, not only from the militarists of 
Berlin and Tokyo, and from the monopolists wherever they 
are, but it means they shall also enjoy a maximum freedom 
from governmental control. In the domestic sphere this is 


the essential difference between a free society and a totali- 
tarian regime, and it is not likely that, after our defeat of the 
totalitarian powers, we shall emulate their domestic policies. 
In the future the bells of freedom must ring, not only in the 
Independence Halls of the world, but in the market-place, 
if they are not to emit a hollow sound. 
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The linking up of all peoples who are fighting 
for freedom must be accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of parallel machinery and procedures by 
which a positive program can be mapped out for 
carrying on a world at peace. 

WaLTER NasH 


A Critique of Political Economy 


Communism and the World Crisis* 
By FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


PART TWO 
The Communism of Karl Marx 


I 


The Schema of Marx’s Inquiry 
WE HAVE STATED HERETOFORE the thema probandum of 
Karl Marx, namely: To prove, by the method of Ricardo, 
that it is the tendency of capitalist development, in its dialec- 
tic unfolding according to natural law, to constitute com- 
munism by removing the obstacles now insuperably impeding 
its immediate realization. 

Marx’s alleged proof of this doctrine, contained in the first 
volume of “Das Kapital,” is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with the analysis of capitalist society, the second 
derives therefrom the supposed tendency to communism. 
Each of these two parts is divided into two main chapters, 
the first containing the theory of value and surplus value, the 
second the deduction, that communistic society is, first, pos- 
sible; and, secondly, necessary by natural law. Thus the al- 
leged proof has four divisions. 


II 


Analysis of Capitalist Society: Value 
VALUE, IN MODERN THOUGHT Called “static price,” is the 
price paid “in the long run and on the average” for exchange- 
able things which are called commodities or wares. 


Copyright, 1942, by Franz Oppenheimer. 
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Of such things there are four different kinds: (1) materia] 
tangible goods; (2) labor power; (3) pieces of land, and 
finally (4) “pieces of capital,” meaning not instruments of 
production, which are “goods,” but interest-bearing legal 
titles as shares, bonds, mortgages, etc. Each of these things 
can be the subject of two different transactions of exchange, 
called selling or buying and letting or hiring. By selling the 
substance, by letting the use of it, the exchangeable thing is 
transferred. There are, consequently, eight different ex- 
changeable things: four substances and four uses. To env- 
merate them once more: One can buy the substance of goods, 
for example a horse, or of a bearer of labor power, e.g., a slave; 
or of a piece of land (a dwelling site or farm) ; or of a piece 
of “capital” (a share). Or one can buy the use of goods, 
e.g., a threshing machine, a livery horse, an evening or fancy 
dress. Or one can buy the use of a unit of labor power, a 
“service,” e.g., by hiring a man; or of a piece of land, e.g., by 
leasing a farm; or finally of a piece of “capital,” e.g., by bor- 
rowing a sum of money on a mortgage. In these latter cases 
the prices are called hire or wages or rent or interest. 

Each of these exchangeable things or, shorter, valuables, 
can be sold and bought at two different prices, at either the 
“competitive” (or “natural” or “necessary”) price where 
competition is entirely free, or the “monopoly-price” where 
competition is fettered or entirely excluded. 

The complete theory of value, therefore, has to explain six- 
teen different kinds of prices. They form a group which 
submits to the same general laws. The four substances and 
their uses appear on the same market, or (and this is the same) 


their particular markets are in open communication, so that 
all of them are exchanged against one another: goods and 
their uses against services and, in certain societies, slaves;— 
both against pieces of “capital” and land. They all obey the 
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law of supply and demand, raising the current price beyond 
the static when demand exceeds supply, and lowering it be- 
low, when supply outruns demand. There is no attempt, 
therefore, to evade the problem by the subterfuge that there 
is no common law for such different things. 


Different Types of Prices 


Goods 


Labor 
power 


Sold or Bought 


Pieces of 


land 


Substances 


Pieces of 
capital 


= Goods 


Labor 
power 


= Pieces of 
land 


Pieces of 
capital 


Competitive Price 
(examples) 


Horse sold. 


Evening dress bought. 


Slaves sold and bought. 


Building plot sold. 


Farm bought. 


Corporate shares sold. 
Partnership bought. 


Livery horse hired, use 
bought. 
Evening dress let, use 


sold. 


Doctor consulted, serv- 
ice bought. 

Service sold, fee re- 
ceived. 


House rented, use sold. 


Farm taken in lease, use 
bought. 


Money lent, interest 
bought. 

Money borrowed, in- 
terest sold. 


| 


Monopoly Price 
(examples) 


Selling: Patented goods, old masters, 
rare wine. 

Buying: French and Dutch com- 
modities with German “occupa- 
tion marks.” 


Selling: Slave-owner extorts high 
price in emergency. 

Buying: Purchaser extorts low price 
from his debtor. 


Selling: Favored town-sites, famous 
vineyards. 

Buying: Nazi purchases of Jewish 
landed property. 


Selling: Patented rights. 
Buying: Nazi purchases of Jewish 
shops and plants. 


Selling: Hire of patented goods. 


Buying: Army borrows horses in 
times of war. 


Selling: Services of taxi drivers dur- 
ing bus-strike. 

Buying: Wages of proletarian la- 
borers. 

Selling: House-rent during scarcity 
of dwellings. 

Buying: Low land rent after the 


“Black Death.” 


Selling: Usury, high interest. 


Buying: Compulsory loan, low in- 
terest. 


Methodology demands discovery of the law dominating a 


genus by “generalization” before investigating its species by 


specification.” 


In our case the genus is “value” and those 
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sixteen kinds are the species. The general law had been de- 
tected by Malthus half a century before Marx’s time: value 
is proportionate to the obstacles opposed to production by 
nature or monopolies. Like most other achievements of eco- 
nomic theory, this excellent formula, which covers all sixteen 
species, has been buried and forgotten, whereas errors and 
fallacies regularly celebrate their joyful resurrection in spite 
of repeated and most striking disproofs. 

Marx, ignoring or neglecting this formula and the pre- 
scription of method, investigated only a single one of the six- 
teen, namely the competitive selling price of tangible goods, 
the so-called “natural value,” which was long ago known to 
be approximately determined by the time of production. 
Therewith he committed the serious logical crime of “insufh- 
cient induction.” To understand what this means, imagine a 
book on mammals written by a zoologist who had studied only 
the tiger or the hedgehog. Or, to illustrate by a vastly 
exaggerated caricature, remember the Englishman who, on 
his first day in France, was served by a redhaired, stammering 
and not particularly polite waiter, and wrote in his diary: 
“Frenchmen are redheads, stammer and are very rude.” 


Ill 


Analysis of Capitalist Society: Surplus Value 
THE THEORY OF VALUE was supposed to lay a foundation for 
that of surplus value. This is the problem, why (i.e., by what 
economic law) the working men receive less than the value 
of their labor? 

One glance at our list of sixteen prices answers this ques- 
tion: obviously the laborer in capitalist society is confronted 
by a buying monopoly possessed by the employer, which 
compels him to sell his services, the use of his labor power,— 
or, what is exactly the same, to let his labor power—below 
its competitive or natural price. Marx missed this exceed- 
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ingly simple explanation; he saw well, and this is one of his 
lasting achievements, that “value is a relationship among 
persons mediated by things.” But he saw only the economic 
and not the legal relationship; he saw only those obstacles 
which nature, and not those which property, by monopoly, 
opposes to production. For this reason he attempted to de- 
duce surplus value from exchange under completely free com- 
petition. This deduction had been considered impossible by 
all his predecessors—and they were obviously right. Surplus 
value cannot occur when and where all things are exchanged 
at their competitive prices. Marx, nevertheless, boasted that 
he had found the solution, and his disciples were no less proud 
of it, until the present author proved it to be founded on one 
of the most vicious fallacies, on equivocation, the choice of an 
ambiguous term (labor power). 

The point at issue in this pseudo-solution is Ricardo’s er- 
roneous theory of wages, which Marx adopted just as he had 
adopted his incomplete theory of value. 

Evidently each price consists of two components, one re- 
placing the producer’s personal outlay, the other being his 
reward. Out of this reward, which represents his net in- 
come, the producer has to pay his living costs. This is valid 
also for the laborer’s wages. Wages contain, in some cases, 
special costs that the workman has to advance out of his own 
purse, as for example the waterproof suit of certain sailors 
or the tools of miners and carpenters, but the bulk, and mostly 
the whole, is the reward for his service, the hiring price of his 
labor power or the buying price for its use. Ricardo, how- 
ever, dissolved the whole amount into personal outlay. The 
wages, he contends, are the replacement of the living costs of 
the workman and his family, consisting in the prices paid for 
food, shelter, clothing, etc. He calls the sum of these prices 
the “natural wages.” It is the application of the working- 
time formula to the workman himself: the value of his service 
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is determined, “just as that of cotton and shoe-brushes,” by 
the costs of production, not of his service, but of his person, 
The factual slavery of the legally enfranchised workman in 
early capitalism is reflected in this cynical doctrine. It pre- 
sents the laborer bringing to market and selling himself and 
receiving the selling price of his labor power, whereas he 
brings to market and sells his services, and receives the hiring 
price of his labor power. 

This utterly erroneous theory is the foundation of Marx’s 
reasoning. He starts from the plain fact that, whoever has 
bought a commodity at its “value in exchange” (natural 
value, static price), is entitled to consume its full “value in 
use,” for example to eat the bread to the last crumb or wear 
the coat until it falls to rags. The value in use of labor power 
consists in its capacity of adding value in exchange to raw 
materials. Consequently the capitalist who pays the work- 
man the full exchange value of his labor power is entitled 
fully to consume its value in use, to wit, to keep him work- 
ing up to the point where his labor power would be damaged. 
He must not be satisfied with less, the full use being his right, 
and he must not extort more. 

Suppose now, that the “natural wage,” as defined by 
Ricardo, be the static price of commodities, which can be pro- 
duced in six hours of “‘socially necessary” average labor-time, 
whereas the laborer can and does work twelve hours without 
damaging his power to labor. Then, in the first six hours of 
“necessary” labor, he reproduces his living costs; and adds 
exactly as much value in exchange to the raw material in the 
second six hours of “unpaid” or “surplus labor” as in the first. 
This is the origin of surplus value and capital profit which the 
entrepreneur capitalist “realizes” when selling the com- 
modity. 

Excessively clever, but, unfortunately, entirely wrong. |t 
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; one of the prettiest samples of equivocation which the col- 
lector of such freaks can hope to find! 

The ambiguous term is “labor power.” Marx defines it as 
“the sum total of the physical and psychical qualities exist- 
ing in the laborer’s living personality, which he sets in motion 
when producing values.” This is all right, but in the subse- 
quent deduction the word is used in the sense of “service per- 
formed”—and this is not all right. Marx confuses the sell- 
ing and the letting price of the power to work, the value of 
the substance and that of the use. The two connotations are 
employed as if they signified the same thing. But the selling 
price of a threshing machine or a horse is decidedly different 
from its letting price or hire. To quote particularly charac- 
teristic passages: ““The capitalist pays, for example, the day’s 
value of the power to work. Its use, just as that of each 
other commodity, for example of a horse he hired for one 
day, belongs to him, therefore, during this day.” Or: “On 
the other hand, the use of certain kinds of wares, e.g., of a 
house, is sold for a certain span of time.” Or: “The price of 
the power of work is agreed upon like the letting price of a 
house.” And again: “The use of the labor power is the labor 
itself.” 

The equivocation is obvious. The theory is untenable. 

This is no less evident when we consider the facts. Labor 
power in the sense of Marx’s explanation, as “‘the sum total of 
the physical and psychical qualities existing in the laborer’s 
living personality,” is a commodity which is for sale only in 
a slave-economy. And it is evidently untrue that the cap- 
italist buys the labor power with the right of consuming its 
value in use, neither more nor less. There have been times 
when “the British cotton-industry devoured three generations 


of cotton laborers in one single generation,” as Marx himself 


reports; the capitalists, in this case, obviously paid much less 
than the natural value of the labor power, by consuming three 
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times more than had been agreed upon. On the other hand, 
why must the capitalist pay additional wages for additional 
work, if he buys the whole labor power? And conversely: 
if the working man sells his full labor power, is it theft or 
embezzlement committed against his employer when he plays 
a game in the evening or walks with his sweetheart? 

The simple fact is, that the capitalist hires the laborer, or. 
what is the same thing, buys his services, and this means an 
exertion of a certain kind and of a certain duration, e.g., eight 
hours of assembling work on the conveyor daily, or fifty 
hours a week as a blacksmith for so and so many dollars and 
cents. And, hence, it is clear that the capitalist does not pay 
the full value in exchange, as Marx contends, but only half 
of it, when he pays the laborer six shillings for a job that will 
bring him twelve. 

The problem of surplus value cannot be solved “by some 
alchemy of buying and selling,” as scoffed Henry George, who 


possessed the correct solution: monopoly. 


IV 
The Tendency of Capitalist Development 


MarRx’s THESIS, TO REPEAT, is that capitalist society is bound 
to evolve by natural necessity into communism. To prove 
this thesis he had to deduce two laws: that of progressing 
unification and simplification of capitalism and that of “cap- 
italist accumulation.” The first is destined to show that com- 
munism is possible; the second, that it is necessary. 
Capitalist society was and is an exceedingly complicated 
mechanism. Production is performed by innumerable inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs in agriculture, industry, trade, bank- 
ing and transportation, and consumption is just as multiform 
and multifarious. Customs, uses and fashions are dif- 
ferent, not only in the different countries, but in the prov- 
inces and districts of the same country. The utopianism of 
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utopian communism consisted mainly in that it held it pos- 
sible to substitute, at one blow, totalitarian communism for 
this motley diversity of millions of large, middle-sized and 
small undertakings, the co-ordination of which can only be 
performed by an elaborate system of money, banking and 
credit. This system rests on the prevailing order of property 
and its laws, a machinery of such frailty that even a feeble 
blow suffices to throw it out of gear and ultimately to paralyze 
it completely. 

Communism, therefore, will be possible only in the event 
that the tendency of capitalist evolution leads to perfect 
unification in regard to consumption, and simultaneously to 
perfect simplification in regard to production and circula- 
tion. Marx maintains that this is exactly the goal to which 
evolution leads. 

Unification and Simplification in the Social Economy 

MaRX DESCRIBES THE PROCESS as follows: Experience shows 
and theory can explain that greater capitals, everything else 
being the same, are superior to smaller ones, because they 
enjoy advantages in credit, in purchasing and transporting the 
raw and auxiliary materials wholesale, and, mainly, in tech- 
nics, by the use of larger and more productive machinery. 
Hence the greater capitalist assails and ultimately expro- 
priates by underbidding (“by cheapening the ware,” says 
Marx) the smaller, ““crowding him out of the market.” First 
the manufacturer expropriates the artisan, then the plant- 
owner the manufacturer, thereafter the big plant-owner the 
smaller, and eventually the giant undertaking expropriates 
the big ones. 


The victorious capital grows incessantly by “concentra- 
tion,” i.e, accumulation of unexpended revenue from sur- 
plus value, and by “centralization,” i.e., combination of a 
number of private capitals in one huge body, as corporations, 
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trusts, and so on. The number of independent producers 
decreases; the expropriated ones swell the proletariat. The 
process leads to the expropriation and proletarization of all 
middle class existences, so that “‘at the one pole of the social 
scale” assemble all means of production, owned by a few over- 
rich capitalists, whilst on the other pole assembles the whole 
remaining population, dispossessed of all personal instruments 
of production. 

Therewith the unification and simplification of the social 
economy has attained the highest possible degree of develop- 
ment. Production is concentrated in a few gigantic under- 
takings of the highest technical equipment and productive- 
ness, which, entirely free from competition, dominate their 
whole market as monopolists. Consumption is unified in the 
same degree. The multifarious mass of independent, smail- 
scale producers has disappeared, the local customs of con- 
sumption have passed away; there is left but one single con- 
sumer, the proletarian multiplied by his number, upon whom 
capital has imposed uniform customs of consumption, pro- 
vided for by other big undertakings, department stores, 
chain-stores, co-operative stores, etc. As a few persons »0s- 
sess the whole “money” of this society, the one-time elaborate 
and sensitive mechanism of money and credit intercourse has 
shrunk, possibly entirely vanished, so that difficulties cannot 
occur from this side. 

This is, as Marx maintains, the goal or end of capitalist de- 
velopment. Such a society obviously is already the perfect 
communism, only still disguised feebly by its “capitalist egg- 
membranes.” The new order has matured “in the womb of 
capitalism”; production, distribution, circulation and con- 
sumption are completely socialized: communism has become 
possible! The holy child may be delivered. 

The proletarians take over the economic machinery which, 
theoretically, need not stop even for a single day. They 
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work on the same machines in the same plants under the lead- 
ership of the same paid officials, producing the same com- 
modities, which are distributed to them in the same quantity 
and in the same way as before. The only difference is that 
surplus labor is no longer rendered and surplus value no longer 
extorted. ‘The ex-proletarians will either work shorter hours 
or produce commodities for their own use instead of for the 
enjoyment of the capitalist class. 

This deduction is certainly captivating. Unfortunately, 
however, it rests on a faulty premise. It is not true that in 
all departments of social economy the greater undertaking is 
superior to the smaller one. It is rather dubious even for the 
whole of industry. But certain it is that Marx underesti- 
mated to an enormous degree the time needed to accomplish 
this great process of unification and simplification. His 
disciples expected the great moment to come “in the next 
crisis but one” at the utmost; i.e., within no more than twenty 
years. Nearly eighty years have passed, one crisis after the 
other has swept the world and has been survived, but the pre- 
dicted ripeness of capitalism has not manifested itself, not 
even in the countries of its highest development, let alone the 
backward ones. Some parts of the old middle classes have 
indeed vanished, but other parts of them have held their own, 
and new ones have sprung up in great number. Production 
is not noticeably simplified, nor consumption unified, and, 
hence, the money and credit system, instead of having shrunk, 
is rather more than less intricate and elaborate and sensitive 
than before. Experts, and not only bourgeois experts, dis- 
agree on whether we have at ail approximated the stage of 
maturity. We donot want to enlarge upon this matter, be- 
cause we have stronger arguments, but no one can deny that 
the great revolution is still very distant, if it must really wait 
until capitalism has attained its full maturity. 


(Continued ) 
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The world of today and tomorrow demands 
courage. We have the courage to defeat poverty 
as we are defeating fascism and we must translate 
it into action with the same urgency and united 
purpose that we have won from our comradeship 
in this war. What we want is not complicated. 
We have enough technical knowledge and organ- 
izing ability to respond to this awakening of the 
social conscience. We have enough courage. 
We must put it to use. When the war is done 
the drive for tanks must become a drive for 
houses. The drive for food to prevent the enemy 
from starving us must become a drive for food to 
satisfy the needs of all the people of all countries. 
The drive for physical fitness in the forces must 
become a drive for bringing the death and sick- 
ness rates in the whole population down to the 
lowest possible level. The drive for man power 
in the war must become a drive for employment 
to make freedom from want aliving reality. The 
drive for all-out war effort by the United Nations 
must become a drive for an all-out peace effort 
based on the same co-operation, willingness and 
sacrifices. 

JoHN G. WINANT 
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The Christian Basis for a New World 
Order* 


By DonaLtp A. MacLean 


VI 


The Family, Basic Social Cell 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANY broad social order is no more stable 
than that of its foundation, its essential framework and its 
guiding principles. The family is “one of the cornerstones 
of the human order.” It constitutes “the primary and 
essential cell of society.” It is, indeed, “the cradle of civil 
society, for it is in the surroundings of the home that the 
destinies of states are prepared.””*” Furthermore “the family 
is pre-eminently the principle of social continuity and the 
guardian of human traditions. It is the conserving element 
of civilization.” 

Any culture, civilization or social order, worthy of the 
name, that wishes to endure, must be based on a conception 
of the family that is stable and well-rooted in the funda- 
mental principles of the natural law and of Christian moral- 
ity. Here alone can this basic cell find its source of stability 
as well as its vitalizing dynamic force. 

Little wonder is it that those interested in the overthrow 
or the frustration of a Christian New World Order concen- 
trate one of their main lines of attack on the traditional 
Christian conception of the family. The organized philoso- 
phies and forces of Nazism and Communism are directed at 
the destruction of this, the firmest bulwark of human civ- 
lization. The liberal social termites, too, have bored—un- 


* Copyright, 1942, by D. A. MacLean. 
Jacques Leclercq, “La Famille,” p. 21. 
°° Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” para. 56. 
*" Leo XIII, “Sapientiae Christianae,” p. 162. 
* Leclercq, op. cit., p. 20. 
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wittingly, perhaps—into the vitals of social stability by 
fostering the philosophies of individualism, “laissez-faire” 
and exaggerated nationalism. 

One outstanding corrosive force is the denial of the natural 
social character of human personality. A pre-condition of 
societal and world unity is the stability of the family as its 
basic social unit. This has been undermined by an exagger- 
ated conception of liberty and equality. In the words of 
Pope Pius XI, 


The poisonous evil has penetrated to the very roots of human society, that 
is, into the family.®® 


Economic security and family well-being go hand in hand. 
Private property and the family are also mutually comple- 
mentary. The needs of the family are one of the chief argu- 
ments for the natural right of private property. Inadequate 
wages and housing are partly responsible for birth prevention 
and race suicidal practices. In modern industrial society, 
family security is bound up with the wage system. Only 
through his earnings can the laborer acquire whatever is 
essential for decent living for himself and his family. In 
most industries, under present conditions, this natural right 
of the worker to an equitable share of the product of industry 
is generally ignored or denied. 

Such a condition contains within itself the seeds of social 
dissolution. By its very nature, it undermines the stability 
of all social order. The demands of social justice and the 
common good require not only a fundamental re-organiza- 
tion of society but also that re-organized society correlate 
the functioning of the economic system with that of all other 
social institutions, so that the liberty and well-being of the 
human person and the basic social institution, the family, 
be assured. 

69 “Ubi Arcano Dei,” December 23, 1922. 
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A grave social obligation devolves on modern society and 
on industry to so organize our industrial institutions as to 
“enable every head of a family to earn as much as, according 
to his station in life, is necessary for himself, and his wife, and 
aso for the rearing of his children. To deny this or to make 
light of what is equitable is a grave injustice.”"* Where social 
ustice and social charity prevail, thereby mothers will be 
enabled to devote their time to domestic cares and duties and 
especially to the proper upbringing, education and moral 
training of their children.” 

The needs of the family as well as of any sound social order 
demand that the wages paid to the workingman be “amply 
sufficient” for the ordinary necessities of his family and for 
asurplus that will permit him to acquire a “modest fortune.” 
But the requirements of social justice are not fulfilled unless 
the workingman can make “suitable provision through public 
or private insurance, for old age, for periods of illness and 
unemployment.” 

A fundamentally sound New World Order cannot over- 
look the basic principles of the natural law which demands 
that private property be inviolate and requires widest distri- 
bution as an essential to the furtherance of family well-being. 
The principle of social justice requires that “‘the law should 
favor ownership and its policy should be to ensure that as 
many as possible become owners in the industrial field.” 
While it is unquestionably true that “the goods which were 
created by God for all men should flow equally to all accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and charity,”"* yet man’s 
instincts and needs indicate that this object can be secured 
best by a wide extension of the institution of private property. 

“Nature itself has closely joined private property with the 

* Pius XI, “On Christian Marriage.” 

"Cf, Pius XI, “Quadragesimo Anno.” 

Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 52, cf. also “Quadragesimo Anno.’ 


"S Cf. Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum.” 
* Pius XII, world broadcast, Pentecost, June 1, 1941. 
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existence of human society and its true civilization and jn , 
very special manner with the existence and development of 
the family.” In the industrial system where the require. 
ments of social justice and the common good are secured 
through the payment of wages, the worker, the head of the 
family, should thereby be enabled not only to meet his cur- 
rent family needs but he should be able “by skill and thrift 
to acquire a moderate ownership.” ** Besides, as Pope Pius X] 
urged, “the wage-contract should, when possible, be modified 
somewhat by the contract of partnership as is already being 
tried in various ways to the no small gain both of the wage 
earners and of the employers. In this way wage earners are 
made sharers in some sort in the ownership, or the manage- 
ment, or the profits.” 

Furthermore, the organic life of an industrial and social 
system must be restored. Through the graded hierarchial 
ordering of the various industrial occupational and social 
groups and institutions, the activities and interests of all 
should be directed towards the higher common good, and thus 
the major obligations of social justice and social charity will 
more readily be realized. 

As the perfection of family life is bound up with the dif- 
fusion of property ownership, so the perfection of the 
family is essential to the perfection of every other social 
organism and especially of. the New World Order. While 
participation in management, in profits and in ownership of 
industry constitutes an advance step towards the better order- 
ing of industry as demanded by social justice and man’s 
natural instincts, yet it fails to satisfy fully man’s natural 
craving for private ownership. The rights of all the mem- 
bers of the family need to be given scope for exercise and 
development. “Of the goods that can be the object of pri- 


75 Pius XI, op. cit. 
76 Pius XI, “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
77 Pius XI, op. cit. 
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vate property none is more conformable to nature according 
to the teaching of Rerwm Novarum, than the land, the hold- 
ing in which the family lives and from the products of which 
it draws all or part of its sustenance.” 

In the New World Order, vital space for the family de- 
mands primary consideration. For it is “only that stability 
which is rooted in one’s own holding” that “makes the family 
the vital and most perfect cell of society, joining up in a bril- 
jiant manner in its progressive cohesion present and future 
generations.” “* So in the Christian New World Order, the 
natural right of the family to vital space must ever be recog- 
nized. Thereby will be secured that healthy liberty which 
man needs for the fulfillment of his duties regarding the 
physical, intellectual, spiritual and religious welfare of the 
family, and for the perfection of its members, as well as for 
the advancement of world culture and civilization. 


Vil 


World Economic Interdependence 


IN THE NEw Worip Orper, a fundamental requirement is 
the solution of the world’s major economic problems. Any 
adequate program must accord full recognition to global 
economic interdependence. The unity of the human family 
is naturally bound up with “the unity of dwelling place, the 
earth of whose resources all men can by natural right avail 
themselves to sustain and develop life.”*® In his Magna 
Charta of the solution of the social problem, Leo XIII, over 
fifty years ago, laid down as a fundamental principle, that 
‘the blessings of nature and of grace belong in common to 
the whole human race.” Popes Pius XI and Pius XII have 
continued to assert this basic truth, while affirming and de- 
fending the inviolability of the private ownership of prop- 
‘* Pius XII, Pentecost, 1941. 


79 Pius XII, op. cit. 
*’ Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” para. 33. 
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erty, especially of land, as a right grounded in human nature, 
in human needs and in the natural law. 

In dealing with current world problems, Pope Pius XII, 
in his encyclical to the American people, affirmed that “the 
fundamental point of the social question is this: that the 
goods created by God for all men should in the same way 
reach all, justice guiding and charity helping.”® It must 
always be borne in mind that the right of mankind to the 
use of the world’s goods is grounded on a more original title 
than that of the individual owner. Private ownership, as the 
moralist conceives it, is not to be confused with the absolute 
private ownership that all too often prevailed where liberal- 
istic principles predominate. The private owner must use 
his property for the welfare of others as well as himself. 
Through the depersonalization of human society, the 
proper sense of social obligations has often been deadened, 
perverted or even obliterated. In the larger social groups, 
collective selfishness has supplanted moral obligation. This 
is particularly true in the international economy, where the 
fundamental natural solidarity of mankind and the corre- 
sponding obligation of social justice, security and social 
charity are lost sight of. Because of this perversion of the 
natural order, which ignores the requirement that, in the 
sphere of international relations, the common major interests 
of the whole group should predominate, in accordance with 
the principles of social charity and social justice,” special 
“national interests” exercise a dominating and devastating 
role. Great national economic wealth, such as rich natural 
resources, raw materials, etc., involves great responsibilities. 
Where social obligations to the rest of humanity are ignored 
or denied, disorder inevitably results. 

Mere sordid selfishness of nations possessing, within their 


81 “Sertum Laetitiae,” p. 17. 
82 Pius XI, “Quadragesimo Anno,” p. 28. 
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boundaries, surpluses of natural resources and created wealth 
has been largely responsible for our current world disorders. 
Failure on the part of nations—even more than on the part 
of individuals—to recognize the sacred and inviolable char- 
acter of their social obligations to other members of the world 
society has been all too general. For societies as well as for 
individuals the law holds good that “whoever has received 
from the Divine bounty a large share of temporal blessings, 
whether they be external and material or gifts of mind, has 
received them for the purpose of using them for the per- 
fecting of his own nature, and at the same time, that he may 
employ them as the steward of God’s Providence for the bene- 
fit of others.”** But, through a perversion of natura! pur- 
pose, what in the providential designs of God have been 
destined for the promotion of the prosperity of nations, the 
furtherance of civilization and the well-being of mankind, 
have become frequently the instruments of the world’s dis- 
order, downfall and destruction. 

Foremost among the causes of modern world crises is 
national economic aggressiveness and egoism, or, as Pope Pius 
XII terms it, “collective selfishness.” Nations as well as 
individuals have failed to recognize the principle that every 
possession carries with it a social responsibility. An essential 
requisite, to save the world from the ruin into which col- 
lective selfishness and amoral liberalism have plunged man- 
kind, is the infusion into the social economic order of Chris- 
tian social justice and social charity. This involves coopera- 
tive effort for the furtherance of the higher common good 
of all the members of society as well as of all social groups. 

In a Christian New World Order, social justice and social 
charity demand that the social activities of man be organ- 
ically and hierarchically organized. ‘The public institutions 
of nations must be such as to make the whole of human 


°° Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum.” 
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society conform to the common good, i.e., to the standard of 
social justice.”“* In no other way can the economic system 
of the world be restored to sanity and right order, or made 
to function harmoniously for the higher social, cultural and 
spiritual welfare of mankind. The unity that is essential for 
a true world order cannot be built up on class, national or 
racial warfare. Neither can it be the outcome of the domi- 
nance of mere biological or material forces. To minimize 
these aggravating clashes, the earnest cultivation of a spirit 
of co-operation is essential. Social charity must ever be the 
vitalizing force pervading such a social order. 

Cordial collaboration and reciprocal understandings must 
supplant unrestrained competition and economic rivalries. 
Social legislation, especially such as tends to restore the 
organic and hierarchic order of society, will prove effective 
in promoting harmony and reducing the waste of class strife. 
The economic interdependence of the world, a component 
part of the world unity, was meant, in the plan of divine 
providence, to bolster up the higher natural unity and wel- 
fare of mankind. If decent conditions of living are ever to 
become a natural and normal condition of peoples, “there 
must be maintained a world order which will promote rather 
than stifle the production, interchange and consumption of 
goods in all regions and on the part of all people.”*’ It seems 
evident that social justice requires that the establishment of 
such an organized economic order be regarded as a basic 
element of a new world social order. In international trade 
relations, ‘“‘all means should be sedulously employed for the 
removal of these artificial barriers to economic life which are 
the effects of distrust and hatred.”** Here the principles of 
human solidarity and the common good must prevail under 


84 Pius XI, “Quadragesimo Anno,” p. 34, para. 110. 

85 Charles C. Colby, “Regional Aspects of World Recovery,” The Annals, Philadelphia, 
November, 1941, p. 152. 

86 Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism.” 
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the guidance of social justice and social charity. Further- 
more, “all must remember that the peoples of the earth form 
but one family in God.” 

Economic problems, like all other major social issues, must 
be viewed globally. As the Bank of International Settle- 
ments has asserted, “‘all the evidence available leads to the 
conclusion that any hope that a single country may achieve 
prosperity apart from the rest of the world would indeed be 
based on an unsecure foundation. Besides, it might well 
be remembered that no one section of human society can be 
seriously injured without that injury ultimately reacting 
harmfully on all other sections of the world commonwealth. 
The economic and higher social welfare of each part of the 
world economy is dependent on the healthy condition of the 
whole. By concerted action, world nations must secure a 
freer international trade, for the new post-war international 
order must make the world’s resources, raw materials and 
commodities of international trade accessible, particularly to 
less favored nations. This will involve some measure of co- 
operative international control of essential key, primary raw 
materials. 

Such control necessitates mature research and thoughtful 
planning. The earth’s resources and the needs of peoples will 
have to be charted on a broad scale with relation to the needs 
and welfare of all peoples. This problem involves much more 
than is represented by some of the international cartel agree- 
ments, whereby the interests of the “haves” alone, or chiefly, 
are considered by the nations richly endowed by nature with 
the major deposits of essential raw materials, little or no 
thought being given to other nations barren of such natural 
resources, 


9988 


A real constructive step in the right direction towards a 


Pius XII, ‘“Summi Pontificatus.” 
“ Report, May 10, 1932. 
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sound solution of the world’s economic problems might be 
effected through the establishment of an international inst;- 
tute for economic research. Such an organization should be 
representative of the economic groups within nations and 
throughout the world rather than of nations themselves, |t 
should look forward primarily to the reconstruction and re- 
organization of the world economy, with a view to pro- 
moting world well-being in harmony with the common and 
higher good of mankind. 

But the world’s economic problems, as well as the major 
problems of particular nations, can never receive a perma- 
nent and thorough-going solution except through the aid of 
well-organized juridical and political international organi- 
zation. World economic conferences dealing with the gen- 
eral problems and with special aspects of world problems play 
a vital rdle in such matters. Furthermore, international 
economic institutions of a permanent character constitute 
essential parts of the complex organism demanded by a Chris- 
tian conception of a New World Order. 

In both principle and practice, Popes Benedict XV and 
Pius XI gave their approval to the International Labor Office, 
as well as to several other international organizations asso- 
ciated with the League of Nations which aimed at a solution 
of world economic problems on the basis of social justice. 

Ordered change in economic matters, as well as in political 
affairs, requires global economic co-operation in the interest 
of the common good. To be effective, activities dealing with 
world economic issues must be institutionalized and be given 
power to make operative their recommendations. Mere 
recommendations to national governments, as provided for 
by the present charter of the International Labor Office, have 
largely proved futile. 

Reciprocal trade treaties as recently fostered by Cordell 
Hull, United States Secretary of State, yielded results that 
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were a decided improvement over the unregulated, chaotic 
conditions in which economic might eventually determined 
the lines of policy. Yet such treaties, even when multilateral, 
fail to provide an adequate solution for the problem as de- 
manded by a Christian New World Order. The problem 
being essentially and primarily world-wide in character, one 
in which the moral requirements and the common good of 
mankind are at stake, it must needs be solved globally. 
Nationalistic autarchic solutions serve but to aggravate the 
problem and sooner or later intensify rather than solve 
national and world economic crises. 

In all cases, basic guidance and solution must be sought in 
the moral realm. If the higher well-being of mankind is to 
be effectively promoted, the moral principles of social justice 
and social charity must exercise the dominant réle.* Experi- 
ence has demonstrated abundantly the ineffectiveness of “free 
competition” and the “law of supply and demand” as the 
ruling principles of the economic world. Nor does the prin- 
ciple of economic supremacy assure any more effectively the 
general welfare of people. In its last analysis, it resolves 
itself into the rule of the strongest, where might and selfish 
interests dominate. The rule of right can only be assured 
when private and national interests, competition and eco- 
nomic supremacy, submit to the superior rule of the Chris- 
tian principles of social justice and social charity. 

As an essential part of his social reconstruction program, 
Pope Pius XI urges that 


the various nations in common counsel and endeavor, strive to promote 
a healthy economic co-operation by prudent pacts and institutions, since 
in economic matters they are largely dependent upon one another and need 
one another’s help.®° 


As the unity of human society cannot be built on class 


2 Cf. Pius XI, “Quadragesimo Anno,” para. 88. 
Op. cit., para. 89. 
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warfare, neither can the global economic or political unity, 
essential to a constructive solution of the world’s major eco- 
nomic problems, be secured if nations are free to ignore 
the general requirements of the common good and the dig- 
nity of the human person. For while “justice requires that 
sacred rights of human liberty and dignity be respected and 
protected,” it furthermore demands that “those goods and 
those riches which God has strewn in the world for the advan- 
tages of His children be equitably distributed.”** The New 
World Order must find means for the practical recognition 
of this natural right. For, as Pope Pius XII put it, “within 
the limits of a new order founded on moral principles,” no 
nation or alliance of nations has the right “to hoard the eco- 
nomic resources and materials destined for the use of all to 
such an extent that the nations less favored by nature are not 
permitted access to them.” 

Quite a progressive step in recognition of this principle, in 
contrast to national policies of destruction of foodstuffs 
through burning, ploughing under, etc., is recorded in the 
recent Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter for “a better 
future for the world.” Therein they pledge their nations: 


Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing for all, improved 
labor standards, economic advancement and social security.” 


In his recent Christmas message on the new world order 
Pope Pius XII seems to note the above agreement with 
approbation when he states: 


%1 Pius XII, Easter Homily, April 9, 1939. 
%2 Pius XII, Christmas Broadcast, December 24, 1941. 
®3 Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration (Atlantic Charter), August, 1941. 
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In this regard, it is for us a source of great consolation to see admitted 
the necessity of a participation of all in the natural riches of the earth, 
even on the part of those nations, which, in the fulfillment of this prin- 
ciple, belong to the category of “givers” and not to that of “receivers.”** 


In resolving the world’s economic problems, while it may 
be advantageous and even necessary that some regional group- 
ings of states, or even of continents, function as economic 
units, yet the basic truth that the recovery of one section is 
closely bound up with that of all other regions must never be 
overlooked. Furthermore, real recovery of any one state or 
region is ultimately bound up with the general welfare of the 
world asa whole. As Professor Colby notes, 


Full recovery then implies the establishment of a world order which pro- 
motes rather than retards the everyday welfare of the world’s people.®° 


The resolution of the major world economic problems 
must be undertaken and carried out through progressive 
organic measures. For “it is in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of equity that the solution of a question so vital to the 
world economy should be arrived at methodically and in easy 
stages, with the necessary guarantees, and drawing useful 
lessons from the omissions and mistakes of the past.”°* True 
it is that some major steps should constitute part of the 
general peace plan to be affected immediately as part of the 
general program. Many of the studies already undertaken, 
with proposed plans drawn up by the Economic and Financial 
committees of the League of Nations, by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, by the International Labor Office 
and by the International Chamber of Commerce, contain 
valuable suggestions worthy of consideration. All such plans 
would naturally have to be modified and co-ordinated 


with a view to present requirements and future economic 
developments. 


** Op. cit., Dec. 24, 1941. 
*5 Op. cit., p. 141. 
*° Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1941. 
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It would seem that most of the recommendations found 
in what is perhaps the most practical of the various thorough- 
going studies, that on “International Economic Reconstruc- 
tion”*’ by Dr. Paul Van Zeeland, former Prime Minister of 
Belgium, could be adopted with very slight adaptations. Cer- 
tainly the New World Order would be considerably furthered 
by the adoption of the more general recommendations con- 
tained therein. The problems of tariffs, quotas, sanitary 
regulations, dumping, exchange controls, “hot money,” ex- 
change fluctuations, stabilization of currencies, capital fluc- 
tuations, clearings, etc., are all closely related problems. As 
they were introduced largely through the independent action 
of governments, they constituted major dislocating forces 
which accentuated the evils already manifest in the interna- 
tional economic system. They also contributed not a little 
to the collapse of international confidence, so essential to a 
sound world order. Only through a comprehensive, world- 
wide solution can these problems be constructively solved. 
It is true that a certain number of great powers, possessing 
major economic resources and influence, amount to what 
might be regarded as dominating factors in the sphere of 
world economics, and some attempt at a permanent solution 
might be undertaken through their immediate concerted 
action. But an effective solution of such a complicated 
world problem must necessarily be very complex. It in- 
volves considerable experimentation, and can best be effected 
through several progressive, organic steps.** Furthermore, 
much will depend on the solution of other factors involved; 
e.g., the political and legal phases of international problems 
through a vitalized League and a developed World Court. 
Proper co-ordination of all of these must be effected with a 
view of the common good of the great world commonwealth. 


97 Study undertaken by request of British and French Governments, completed Janu- 
ary 26, 1938. 
98 1b. 
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Dr. Van Zeeland rightly urges that, in the face of such a 
complex task, 


our best course will be to attempt a new method, very general in nature, 
which should appeal to mutual good-will, but the object of which will 
be above all to secure to each participant the tangible advantages of col- 


lective action.®® 


A fundamental phase of this solution will be the immediate 
post-war establishment of a world credit structure to meet 
the credit requirements of world reconstruction. In the 
preliminary stages the effective co-operation of national cen- 
tral banks, especially those of the major nations, will help; 
but only a world institution with broad powers, aided by 
effective concerted action on the part of all world states, will 
be able to cope successfully and permanently with these 
world economic problems. 

In the chaotic, bankrupt condition which will confront 
most nations at the conclusion of the present world war, 
practical constructive steps to furnish immediate aid to all 
such needy states will be of paramount importance. The 
proposal made by Cordell Hull in an address on May 18, 
1941, if expeditiously acted on, will minimize considerably 
the sufferings and hardships of hundreds of millions of 
peoples, and will greatly expedite recovery. Furthermore, 
the suggestion of Mr. Hull is of more than temporary value, 
and might well be incorporated as a permanent feature into 
the new post-war World Society or League of Nations. 
According to Mr. Hull, 


institutions and arrangements of international finance must be set up so 
that they may lend aid to essential enterprises and continuous development 
of all countries and permit payment through the processes of trade con- 
sonant with the welfare of all countries.’ 


Op. cit. 
‘°° The New York Times, May 19, 1941. 
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However, economic and financial recovery or any other 
major world “improvements depend largely upon the res- 
toration of international confidence and good will. There 
can never be any hope . . . until nations are prepared to 
co-operate.”"”* Financial measures in the world economy 
are closely bound up with recognition of the responsibilities 
of the economically richer states toward the poorer and 
weaker, as envisioned in the Atlantic Charter. Implement- 
ing this, then, is a progressive step towards the organization 
of a sound world order. Within the Christian New World 
Order the economy must be founded upon the basic truth 
that “the world constitutes a common fatherland” and its 
resources are destined by God for the uses of all mankind. 


101 Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee, League of Nations, 
1932, p. 57. 
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Henry George: Early California Period * 
By ANNA GEORGE DE MILLE 


1 
The Miner 


SAN FRANCISCO, SITUATED on verdure carpeted hill that creep down 
to a gorgeous harbor, was hardly a beautiful city when Henry George ar- 
rived there in 1858. It was, however, picturesque and had already devel- 
oped a distinct individuality. The greater part of the population of fifty 
thousand still lived either in tents or clumsily flung up little wooden houses, 
lined along poorly-paved or totally unpaved streets. Some of the newly- 
constructed buildings were substantial at least and the old adobe ones, in- 
cluding the garden-surrounded Mission, had true artistic worth. The hills 
and fields were abloom with color; flowers grew everywhere; the air was 
velvet soft; the blue sky cloudless. 

Although the great gold rush had started nine years earlier, the excite- 
ment of pioneering was still in the air. The highways of the boom town 
teemed with cosmopolitan and heterogeneous crowds, assembled from the 
adventurous of many countries. The hope of finding, if not a precious 
metal, at least, a decent living, kept them there. Few women or children 
were to be seen. Prospectors, miners, lumber-jacks, seamen and cowboys 
far out-numbered the merchants and tradesmen. Burly, roughly-clothed 
and bearded, they were, nevertheless, surprisingly youthful looking. 

Different it was from the world Henry George had left. The lad was 
caught by the fascination of it. “I have already seen a good deal of the 
city,” he wrote in a letter, “‘and agree that ‘it is a dashing place,’ rather 
faster than Philadelphia.””* 

His plan had been to push on to Oregon. But the summons he expected 
to receive did not come, so, managing to get discharged from the Shubrick, 
and freed of the shipping articles he had been compelled to sign (they 
would have kept him in service on the boat until November), he remained 
in San Francisco. With his cousin, James George, and the latter’s wife 
Ellen, he found quarters. James George was employed as bookkeeper by 
the clothing firm of J. M. Strobridge, one of the largest in those days. 


F * Copyright, 1942, by Anna George de Mille. A portion of an unpublished ms., 
Citizen of the World”; see “Henry George: Childhood and Early Youth,” Am. Jour. 
Econ. Socio., I, 3, 283n. 

Letter to Mrs. Curry in Oregon (quoting Emma Curry) May 29, 1858. Henry 
George Collection, Manuscript Division, New York Public Library (hereafter abbreviated 
as HGC). Henry George, Jr., “Life of Henry George,” New York, Robert Schalken- 
bach Foundation, 1942, p. 70. 
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But while he was beginning to put down roots in the West, he was not 
forgotten in the East. Letters arrived from home bespeaking the love his 
family and friends felt for him. From his father came a discussion of 
political matters and the reassurance that, although Henry was greatly 
missed, Providence had certainly guided his step. 


I could not if I had studied ever so long, have conceived of a more desirable 
position for you [his father wrote] than the one that poids fair to be the 
opening and starting point for your future success and happiness in life.’ 


His mother was more sentimental: 


I have dreamed several times that you had come home. One morning 
relating my dream, Morrie [the youngest child] said “Ma, when will Henry 
come home?” I answered, ““Not for a good while.” He sat a moment in 
thought and then said, with a sigh: “Oh, I wish it was a good while now, 
don’t you?” It opened the floodgates and there was no answer. 

But my dear boy, I do not wish you home though it was so hard to part 
and we miss you very much. I feel thankful to our Heavenly Father for 
thus providing for you and raising up kind friends. I want you to do 
something or be somebody in the world. I do not think you will disap- 
point me. Have less confidence in self and more in a higher power. You 
will meet with many losses and disappointments, but if you can say with 
the heart and understanding; “My Father, Thou art the guide of my 
youth,” all will be well.® 


His boyhood friends went frequently to the home in Philadelphia for 
news of him. Sometimes there was jealousy among them when one or 
another was favored with a letter from California. Then little Jennie was 
put to it to re-establish peace. These boys who had been so fearful of 
showing anything akin to sentiment when with him poured out their feel- 
ings in letters to their chum. 


Jo Jeffreys wrote: 


You are right Hen, “There never was any affectation of sentiment in 
speech between us when face to face” and none shall exist now. How do 
you know that we shall never meet again? I shall be obliged to you if 
you would not send such letters to me. . . . You know I love you Hen, 
as much as anyone in this wide world. . . .* 


Four weeks later Jo Jeffreys returned to the theme: 


You are the only one Hen, before whom my pride ever bowed. Mycrest 
is lowered to none but you and never was. Don’t talk of our forgetting 
each other for that is impossible.° 

2 Jan. 1, 1858, HGC. 

8 Jan. 1, 1858, HGC. 

4 Feb. 1, 1858, HGC; Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 61. 

5 Feb. 30, 1858, HGC. 
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Edmund Wallacz, who was seven or eight years older than Henry, showed 


a sense of loss: 


I can say today, as I did when you left, that I had taken leave of the best 
and truest heart in the wide world. . . . I do not think there is another 
who could understand how deeply rooted our affection is. . . . I have 
nevet met anyone whose heart and mind assimilated to my own in any way 
resembling yours.°® 

Seek as he would in San Francisco, the boy could find no work, and when 
his little store of money was gone, he joined Jim George and an acquain- 
tance, George Wilbur, in the gold rush along the Frazer River, just across 
the Canadian border. 

On a topsail schooner, to Victoria, he worked his way as seaman. Dur- 
ing the voyage, he had a conversation with some miners, also travelling to 
the gold fields, which made an indelible impression on him. One of the 
miners, a rather elderly man, had commented: 


It will not be always that wages are as high as they are today, in California. 
As the country grows, as people come in, wages will go down.’ 

This remark spoken simply by a poor miner become associated in the 
boy’s mind with the observation of the Philadelphia printer, that wages 
were low in old countries and high in new. But the relationship was 
puzzling, challenging. Why, if the country develops, as they were hop- 
ing it would develop, should the condition of those who had to work for 
a living become, not better, but worse? This question, planted in the 
mind of the not-yet nineteen-year-old Henry George, demanded an answer. 

When he reached Victoria, the would-be prospector found that, owing 
to the flood-like volume of the Frazer River, all gold-seeking operations 
had to be suspended. He took a job in the miners’ supply store Jim George 
had opened. His pay was irregular and poor. To save the rent of a room, 
he slept on the counter of the store, rolled up in a blanket, or on piled bags 
of flour, on the floor. Later he had a straw mattress on some boards. He 
took off his cap and boots upon retiring. Sleeping in the shop this way 
had its advantages; he was on hand for after-hour customers. Before 
lying down he would place a sign outside: “Please give this door a kick.”* 
Several months later he wrote to Jennie: 


® July 15, 1858, HGC. 

‘Henry George, address, “Justice the Object, Taxation the Means,” San Francisco 
(Metropolitan Hall), Feb. 4, 1890, “Henry George’s Works,” Vol. ix, p. 299; cf. Henry 
George, Jr., op. cit., p. 80. 

* Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 78. 
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I have not changed much, except that I have grown uglier and rougher 
looking. You thought I looked hard when I came from Calcutta, het 
you should have seen me in Victoria.° 


He left his cousin’s employ and went to live in a tent with young Wil- 
bur, who had newly arrived from San Francisco. For some months the 
two friends scratched an existence. Meager though their rations were, 
Henry, far from Wilbur’s liking, was constantly sharing them with the 
half-starved Indians who visited the encampment. One day, while Wilbur 
was off in search of a job, his partner invited three into their tent. The 
only edible thing he found to offer them was a bag of sugar. The Indians 
ate it, relishing every grain.*° 

But prospecting or any other employment than tending store offered him 
no livelihood. Henry decided to return to San Francisco. Unable to get 
a berth as a seaman, he borrowed money from Wilbur and others to buy 
steerage passage. As he had no coat, Wilbur lent him his. Doubtful of 
the quantity and quality of food to be had on shipboard, his friends clubbed 
together and bought him six pies from the old man who used to peddle 
them to the dwellers in the tent city. To make sure that their gift was not 
stolen by other hungry travelers, the friends hid it under the blanket on 
Henry’s berth. But when night fell, Henry had forgotten about the 
present. Wearily he flung himself into his bunk without undressing. 
Next morning he discovered the sad fate of the pies.*? 

The boy arrived in San Francisco penniless. At first his hunt for a job 
was fruitless. No answers had come to his appeals for work in Oregon. 
Just as he had made up his mind to return to the sea, he found work at the 
case at $16 a week. This enabled him to pay $9 a week for board and room 
in what was considered one of the best hotels in the city (although it en- 
forced temperance and was for men only), the What Cheer House. To 
Henry the chief attraction of this place was its library. He spent most of 
his evenings there; all in fact, save those when he went to see his cousin, 
Ellen George. 

He wrote his sister, Caroline, that he thought it would be a good scheme 
for St. Paul’s Sunday School to send a few missionaries (provided they were 
gold-fever proof) to California. 


The great want of the country in my opinion [he added] is women. 


9 Dec. 6, 1858, HGC. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 84. 

10 “Golden Jubilee Recalls Pioneer Days” (news story of the fiftieth wedding anni 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Wilbur), The Evening Post, San Francisco, July }, 
1911. (Typed copy in writer’s private collection.) 

11 Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 81. 
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Imagine, if you can, a place entirely destitute of them, and you can form 
some idea of the mining districts and even of some of the large towns.’” 

Unfortunately the printing-house job did not last long. Unable to 
follow his trade, he obtained a position as a weighman in a rice mill. Shortly 
thereafter Wilbur returned from Victoria and the two boys took a room 
together on Pine Street. Henry still ate at the What Cheer House. He 


wrote to Jennie: 


It would please Ma if she knew how regular and quiet I am in my habits. 
However it is as much from necessity as from choice, for if I had money I 
suppose I would be the same as most others.** 

His routine was spartan. He arose at 6 and had an early breakfast at 
the hotel before going to the mill. In the evening he returned from work 
at 6: 30 for supper and quiet reading in the What Cheer House library 
until 9 o’clock, when he went back to his room, presumably to retire. 
But Wilbur often would wake in the middle of the night to find his room- 
mate reading or writing.’* ‘Good heavens Harry, what’s the matter? 
Are you sick?” he would ask. To which the reply would either be an order 
to go back to sleep or an invitation to get up and dress and go for a walk. 
A quick turn in the night air seemed to quiet the young student and make 
him ready for bed. 

George Wilbur’s forbearance was tried by more than restlessness, however. 
On those mornings when he awakened to find that Henry had left unusually 
early for work, absent-mindedly wearing his roommate’s much longer 
trousers and in their place leaving his own too short ones, Wilbur was, 
naturally, exasperated.*° One time he went with Henry to get his laun- 
dry. The Chinese laundryman, with perfect justice, demanded the money 
due for past washing before he would release the latest batch. Henry 
hadn’t the cash to give and he had to have his clean wash. The dialogue 
grew eloquent. Unfortunately Wilbur was not a mind reader: he could 
not foresee that Henry, suddenly spying his coveted shirt, was going to 
pounce on it and take to his heels. He, poor lad, was left to face the 
music—sing-song at that—for several unhappy minutes. Freeing him- 
self, he followed his fleeter friend.?* Yet the admiration he had for George 
never waned. 

Family and friends in the East were perturbed by Henry’s drift from 
job to job. “‘You are not competent to succeed at a dozen employments” 


12 Jan. 4, 1859, HGC. 

13 Dec. 18, 1859, HGC. 

‘* The Evening Post, loc. cit. 
'° The Evening Post, loc. cit. 
Ib. 
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wrote Jo Jeffreys, in one of his long, closely packed letters, “nor can you 
hope to amass a fortune by laboring at them alternately.” But the boy 
was forced by circumstances to change again, for the rice mill shut down, 
Failing to find work in the city, he decided to try the mines in the interior 
of the state. He had no money for transportation so he started out to 
walk. Now he was a tramp. To husband his little cash he did chores, 
when he could get them to do, to pay for his food, and slept in barns. 
He worked as a farm hand when he could find a place. But his strength 
was not equal to the work. He had managed to go some distance towards 
the diggings when he was forced by sheer want to give up his search for 
gold. Suffering from privation he had to toil his way back. 

During his two months’ absence, the long-waited-for offer of work in 
Oregon had come. But he arrived in San Francisco too late to avail him- 
self of it. The opportunity had passed. And an even more bitter blow 
befell him. He found that while he was away, his friend and counsellor, 
his cousin, Ellen George, had died. 


2 


Romance 


THE NATIONAL DEBATE on slavery and secession was raging when Henry 
George got back. Southern merchants were refusing to trade with North- 
erners. Hard times had set in. The Harper’s Ferry rebellion and the 
martyrdom of John Brown inflamed passions. California had its share of 
the bitterness. The state had a violent political campaign with repercus- 
sions in personal antagonisms, the most noted of which was a duel between 
the Chief Justice of the California Supreme Court, a supporter of slavery, 
and a United States Senator, the foremost anti-slavery champion, as he put 
it, west of the Rockies. The duel resulted in the death of the latter. 

During these agitated times an event of much importance to the develop- 
ment of the Pacific coast took place in San Francisco. A convention of 
one hundred delegates met in an effort to realize the dream of every Cali- 
fornian—a railroad that would link west and east.1® It would bind to- 
gether a widely scattered people; it would heal the division between ad- 
herents of North or South; it would open to development the intervening 
wilderness and bring the civilization and material comforts of the Atlantic 
states to the Pacific. For Henry George, it meant shortening the distance 
between him and his family in Philadelphia. A beautiful promise! 

He could not foresee that from the group of one hundred men, starting 


17 Feb. 3, 1859, HGC. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 87-8. 
18 Pacific Railroad Convention, Sept. 20, 1859. 
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this great public service with noble aspirations, there would finally emerge 
four’? who—though they had begun as small, pioneer traders themselves— 
would become vast landowners, multi-millionaires, evaders of Federal and 
State laws, corrupters of public servants and princes of privilege—all out 
of railroading. But the portents of the future were not discernible to Cali- 
fornians. They exulted in the vision of the speed and luxury of a railroad. 
What blessings it would bring to the West! 

The boy could not wait for that golden age to arrive. Poor, sad, lonely, 
and with no prospect for work on shore, he was about to sign up for a long 
sea voyage when fortune suddenly changed. He was given a position as 
compositor on a weekly, The Home Journal, at twelve dollars a week. He 
had turned his back on the sea for good.?° 

Now he was no longer worried about how he could support himself. 
But the period of content was brief. Stabbing news came of the unex- 
pected death of his friend, Jo Jeffreys.* Henry realized he had had a 
premonition of it. When he had said good-bye to Jo in Philadelphia, he 
had felt that their parting was for always, and he had hinted at this 
premonition in a letter to Jo. Jo had brushed the thought aside, demand- 
ing, “How do you know that we shall never meet again?”’®? The death of 
this, the most congenial of all his friends, was a poignant grief to Henry. 
It did much to make his outlook on life more mature. 

Much was going on in the world to make a thoughtful boy serious. The 
questions of States rights and of abolition were arousing agitation. On 
December 2nd, John Brown was hanged for inciting the Harpers Ferry 
rebellion. The trans-continental railroad was yet to come but eastern 
and western coasts were being drawn closer. On April 18th, in a long letter 
to Jennie, Henry told of the progress being made: 

The Pony Express?* arrived in this city on Friday last and a terrible fuss 
they made over the little animal who had the honor of bearing the express 
bag over the last section of the route. What an advance since I landed, 


when we had to wait until the arrival of the steamer to learn what was 
going on in the world. Next year we will, in all probability have a tele- 


'? They were Leland Stanford, Colis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins and Charles 
Crocker. See Oscar Lewis, “The Big Four,” New York, Knopf, 1938. 

His grandfather, Captain Richard George, and his great-great-great grandfather, 
Captain Henry Pratt (father of Henry Pratt, goldsmith) had been sailing masters in the 
trade between England and Philadelphia. (Mrs. James Dundas Pratt of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, has aided in assembling this genealogical information). 

“1 Aug. 13, 1859. Cf. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 96. 

*2 See note 4. 
_ *°The Pony Express reduced the time between New York and San Francisco to 
fourteen days. It operated for two years, until the opening of a telegraph circuit. 
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graph across the plains and our evening journals will contain New York 
news of the morning.”* 


Change impressed him, and he was led to philosophize about it: 


What a time we live in, when great events follow one another so quickly 
that we have no space for wonder. We are driving at a killing pace some- 
where—Emerson says to heaven, and Carlyle says to the other place; but 
however much they differ, go we surely do.”® 


He closed the letter with a tolerant judgment: 


The more I see of men and things and the more I examine the workings of 
my heart, the less inclined am I to judge anybody else.”® 

The youth had drawn away from the strict'!orthodoxy of his Philadel- 
phia religious training. Some friends introduced him to the preaching of 
the Reverend S. D. Simonds, a liberal and broadminded churchman. His 
religious interests awakened, he joined the Methodist church. While his 
family had been Episcopalians for generations, the fact that the boy had 
joined some church caused great rejoicing in the home circle. “Oh my 
Son,” wrote his father, “What a thrill of joy your letter sent through us all, 
when we read that you had given your heart to Christ.”** And Jennie 
wrote: 


Now it seems as if we were much more reconciled to your being away 
from us—though away from the loving home circle amongst strangers in 
a strange land, yet the everlasting arms are around you, shielding you.” 

Henry George came of age on September 2nd, 1860. Being no longer a 
minor, he was able to get the wages of a journeyman printer and join the 
Typographical Union. For a fortnight or so he held the position of fore- 
man on The Home Journal at $30 a week and was able to send money home 
to Philadelphia. Then came a long spell of intermittent work. He had no 
mind to change his frugal habits. Only a short time before he had written 
to Jennie: 


All my society is of the rougher sex. In fact I don’t care much about 
making the acquaintances of any ladies, at least such as are found around 
here. Ina year or so—quien sabe?*® 


But he did not wait that long. Soon after his twenty-first birthday—on 
the night of October twelfth—George Wilbur dragged him to 2 party. 


24 April 18, 1860, HGC. 

25 [b.; passage quoted by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 102. 
26 Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 103. 

27 July 2, 1860, HGC. 

28 July 2, 1860, HGC. 

29 Feb. 4, 1860, HGC. 
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Swept and garnished the lad went, but reluctantly. He hated parties. He 
was poor at dancing, worse at small-talk, and took no stock in flirtation. 
What then could be the good of going to parties? But he realized he 
needed to know girls as well as boys of his own age, so he let Wilbur take 
him. 

The night was clear and fragrant from heliotrope and citrus blossoms. 
When the two youths arrived at the McCloskey garden and sauntered 
toward the vine-covered house, the entertainment was in full swing. A 
tenor was singing a sentimental ballad, so they waited on the porch. 
Henry had little ear for music and he hated mushy sentimentality. He 
wanted to bolt for home but Wilbur drew him to a window. 

The drawing-room was well furnished and decked lavishly with flowers. 
The place was crowded with people. Henry’s glance roamed from person 
to person but always came back to a small woman in her early fifties, sitting 
composedly in a high-back chair. Severely dressed in plain black silk, her 
only garniture was a rare lace shawl, her only jewels five small diamond 
stars, glistening against the velvet ribbon which banded her blue-black 
hair.*° 

“That’s Mrs. McCloskey,” volunteered Wilbur. 

“It’s getting late,” said Henry, “‘and you know we have to get up early—” 

Suddenly the solo ended and a young girl swept across the scene. Her 
widely hooped skirts of ecru pifia cloth*’ floated about her. Her brown 
hair was parted and drawn satin-smooth to a knot at the back of her head. 
She was smiling and gracious. 

“Who's she?” demanded the younger youth. 

“Oh, that’s Mrs. McCloskey’s grand-daughter. The party’s given for 
her. It’s her birthday. That’s Miss Fox.” 

“Let’s go in,” said Henry George. 

FROM HER THIRTEENTH YEAR, sedate and dignified Anna Maria Fox had 
been addressed as ““Miss Fox.” She was not a really pretty girl. Her face 
Was too strongly reflective; her features too large and not regular enough. 
But her skin was so delicately fair that her nick-name was “Peaches-and- 
cream.” She was petite, barely five feet tall, and small-boned. Beauti- 
fully formed, she had exquisite shoulders and arms and tiny patrician hands. 
She wore size one shoes. Her speaking voice was soft and well modulated; 
her singing voice natural and melodious.*? She danced with fairylike grace. 


“° The writer’s mother related this to her. 
31 
Brought from the Sandwich Islands. 
“* The description has been confined to facts known to the present writer. 
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Her passion for dancing sometimes led her into foolishness. Once she had 
made a wager with her partner that she could tire him out. She did, and 
three more partners, and the orchestra. Not until her guardian-uncle ar- 
rived after two hours of waltzing, was she stopped; then, peremptorily, 

She was born in Sydney, Australia,** where her father, Major John Fox 
of the British Army, was stationed. There, when he was thirty-six, he had 
met and married the newly arrived daughter of a prosperous Irish iron- 
monger and contractor, sixteen-year-old Elizabeth McCloskey. His 
young wife bore him two daughters, Teresa and Anna Maria Fox. 

Life did not run smoothly for the high-spirited British, Church-of- 
England soldier and the rigidly-brought-up Irish Catholic wife. Nor be- 
tween the soldier and his wife’s mother. In the clashes between mother-in- 
law and son-in-law the girl sided with her parent and the marriage of 
Major and Mrs. Fox ended with separation. 

In spite of the ease of her surroundings and the love lavished on her 
by her family, young Mrs. Fox never ceased to grieve for the husband she 
had left. She lived but a few years after their parting. The physician 
called her ailment consumption, but her family believed it was a broken 
heart. She left her two small girls in the care of her mother, who was 
devoted to them. Anna Maria was less than six years old when Grand- 
father McCloskey once more gathered up his family and migrated, this 
time (with a year’s stop-over in Hawaii) to California.** Two years after 
establishing them in San Francisco, in a house he had had constructed in 
Sydney, he returned alone to Australia, to build a railroad he had contracted 
for. But he could not finish the job. He took ill with a fever and died. 

In the comfort in which he had installed his family, his wife, like a 
matriarch, carried on. She was a dominating personality—a woman of 
intellect and tradition. Her three brothers had graduated from Trinity 
College, Dublin, two of them becoming priests of the Church of England, 
although she herself was a Catholic. She had three fads—fine China, fine 
shawls and begonias. One day she went to the San Francisco flower 
market and her collector’s eye spotted an unusual begonia. 

“How much is that?” she asked. She was dressed in dark colors and 
simply. The merchant looked at her appraisingly. Not being a con 
noisseur of shawls, he did not know that the one she wore was rare and 
valuable. 

“You couldn’t afford that pliant,” he said condescendingly. 

Imperiously, she told him: “Send it to my home 


33 Oct. 12, 1843. 
34In 1851. 
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When it arrived she found to her dismay that she had to pay eighteen 
dollars! 

The transplanted Irish family took deep root in San Francisco. A 
son, Matthew McCloskey, and a son-in-law, Joseph Flintoff, affected the 
customs of the Spanish ranchers, who were still extant. In spite of blue 
eyes, they were both of the latin type with jet-black hair and sun-browned 
skin. From their dress one would never suspect them of Irish origin. 
They wore high-heeled shiny, faultlessly cut riding boots, for which they 
paid fifty dollars a pair. Solid silver spurs decorated the boots. Their 
large sombreros were of the finest felt. They rode magnificent mounts. 
Their “western” saddles were made of carved’ leather and studded with 
silver. The two Irishmen were at home in the Spanish-California of the 
50s. 

When her granddaughters were old enough to go to school, Mrs. Mc- 
Closkey sent them to the southern part of the State, to the Sisters of the 
Order of St. Vincent de Paul, popularly known as the Sisters of Charity. 
Most of their school mates were native Californians and spoke Spanish out 
of school hours. The atmosphere of the peaceful convent*® in the beautiful 
mountain-encircled Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angelos was 
redolent of the days before the coming of the “Gringos.” There was the 
same strict chaperonage of the girls, and, after mass on Sundays, the tradi- 
tional line of eager youths waiting for smiles and brief words from the fav- 
ored seforitas. The liturgy was interpreted with traditional Spanish color 
and drama. On Easter, at the first word of the Gloria, the sombre curtains 
that had shrouded the altar during Holy Week were flung aside, dis- 
playing a dazzling blaze of candle-light and gorgeous blossoms and freeing 
a cloud of incense and flower perfume of an intensity that caused the 
fragile little Annie, on two occasions, to swoon. 

At her confirmation, Annie dropped her second name Maria, and adopted 
in its place the name of her beloved teacher, Sister Corsina.*® The bond 
between Tessie and Annie was peculiarly close, and the separation sharply 
cruel when the elder, at the age of seventeen, took the veil and became 
Sister Teresa. Later—during the Civil War—this tenderly nurtured young 
girl, wearing the wide white cornet of the Sisters of Charity, was sent to 
Vicksburg to nurse the wounded Confederate soldiers. After the war was 
over, she became a teacher, ranking high in her order. 


4 Ten acres bought for $8000 by the Sisters from B. D. Wilson (for whom Mt. 
Wilson was named). It was at the corner of what was later Alameda and Tracy Streets. 
The site is now the property of the Southern Pacific Railway. 

Miss Corsina McKay. 
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Annie, after she had finished the regular course at the convent school, 
remained in Los Angeles as a student-teacher. She was a frail girl and 
the Sisters watched over her tenderly. They gave her the work of teach- 
ing English to some of the Spanish girls and, in order to keep her in the 
sunny garden, assigned her the happy task of picking flowers for the 
altars. When her grandmother’s health began to fail she returned to San 
Francisco. 

At the time she met Henry George, Miss Fox was engaged to be married 
to an exemplary and charming young man of ample means. But before 
she had known the Philadelphia boy many months, she broke her engage- 
ment. When her grandmother died, her Uncle Matthew McClosky became 
her guardian. He liked young George, but was unenthusiastic about 
the attentions paid to his niece by the delicate looking and shabbily dressed 
youth who called continually and showered the young lady with as many 
gifts, mostly books, as he could contrive to buy. It was plain to be seen by 
those with even less discernment than the loving uncle’s that the lad’s 
intentions were anything but platonic. 


3 
Marriage 

IN APRIL OF 1861 Southern guns fired on the Union flag and civil war was 
declared. Mrs. George in Philadelphia was deeply affected and she wrote to 
her son: 
O this horrible, calamitous and most sorrowful of all wars; when and what 
will be the end? I firmly belive the Lord of Hosts is with us, and the God 
of Jacob will be our defense. Though we have sinned against Him, He 
will not give us anarchy and confusion, but will right our wrongs and make 
us again a happy, united people. O pray for this, my dear boy.*’ 

Henry George had always given his sympathies to the Union cause and 
now he was anxious to join the colors. But there was little hope—Cali- 
fornia was cut off from the South. As he explained to his sister Caroline: 


I have a pretty strong desire to join the cavalry regiment now being fitted 
out here for service on the plains but as there is no certainty of their having 
any fighting to do except with Indians and I cannot plead patriotism as 4 
motive, I think I had better stick where I am for a while longer.“ 


His restiveness over the war, remote as it was, was to grip him for some 
time. The significance of the conflict had seized him. As he observed to 
Jennie, some weeks later, 


37 May 20, 1861, HGC; Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 112. 
38 Caroline, Aug. 19, 1861, HGC. 
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if I were home I would go. Not that I like the idea of fighting my coun- 
trymen, but in this life or death struggle I should like to have a hand. 
I have felt a ar deal like enlisting. I should like to place my willing- 
ness on record. . It may be my duty yet.*® 

The youth was now passing through another period of hard times. 
With one hundred dollars he had managed to save he had bought, in 
partnership with five other young printers, a small paper that they re- 
named The Evening Journal. It was dying a slow death. In spite of his 
tireless efforts to make money, everything he touched, as though it were 
the reverse of the touch of Midas, failed. He gave his sister, Jennie, in a 
letter, a glimpse of his deep desires. No longer the inhibited boy (matured, 
probably, by the great love that had come into his life), he was able at last 
to express his loneliness and yearnings in passages that anticipated the lines 
later to bring him fame: 


How I long for the Golden Age . . . for the promised Millenium, when 
each one will be free to follow the best and noblest impulses, unfettered by 
the restrictions and necessities which our present state of society imposes 
upon him—when the poorest and the meanest will have a chance to use 
all his God-given faculties, and not be forced to drudge away the best part 
of his time in order to supply wants but little above those of the 
animal... . 

Is it any wonder that men lust for gold, and are willing to give almost 
anything for it, when it covers everything—the purest and holiest desires of 
their hearts, the exercises of their noblest powers! What a pity we can’t be 
contented! Is it? Who knows? Sometimes I feel sick of the fierce 
struggle of our high civilized life, and think I would like to get away from 
cities and business, with their jostlings and strainings and cares altogether, 
and find some place on one of the hillsides, which look so blue and dim in 
the distance where I could gather those I love, and live content with what 
Nature and our own resources would furnish; but, alas, money, money, 
money, is wanted even for that. It is our fate—we must struggle, and so 
here’s for the strife! 

What a glorious thought it is, that at last all will be over—all trials, all 
care, all suffering forever finished, all desires filled, all longing satisfied— 
what now is but hope become reality—perfect love swallowing up all in one 
boundless ocean of bliss. 

I long much to be at home—to see you all. . If I could only kiss Pop 
and Ma and Aunt Mary, good-night once, what a “weight it would seem to 
take away.*° 


Some weeks the six partners in The Evening Journal made as much as 
$6 each—but not always, and Henry got behind with his board bill. He 
tan into debt for it to the amount of $30 and then slept in the office. His 


59 September 25, 1861, HGC. 
*° Sept. 15, 1861, HGC; quoted in part by Henry George, Jr., pp. 115-9. 
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clothes became increasingly shabbier and the toes of his shoes wore out, 
Try as he would he couldn’t hide his poverty. Finally he sold his share 
of the paper. The purchaser could not afford to pay in money and 
gave mining stock. It proved to be worthless. 

Miss Fox was making her home with her aunt, Mrs. Joseph Flintoff. 
One night, when her Uncle Matt McCloskey called and found the im- 
pecunious young George there again, he intimated to the youth that he 
might better appear less frequently. Mr. McCloskey was a hot-headed 
Irishman. Henry George was a hot-headed American—young and in love. 
Angry words ensued. Annie, terrified, kept the two from coming to 
blows. The greater part of that night she spent in prayer. When her 
lover came to see her the next morning—rainy and stormy it was—she told 
him that it was intolerable to live any longer with either of her uncles. 
She planned to return to Los Angeles, where she could take a position as a 
teacher in her old school with the Sisters of Charity. 

The youth was out of work and prospects. He drew from his pocket 
a fifty cent piece. “Annie,” he said solemnly, “This is all the money I have 
in the world; will you marry me?” 

With great feeling, she replied: “If you are willing to undertake the 
responsibilities of marriage, I will marry you.” 

Most of that day she spent waiting in the parlor. At nightfall, Isaac 
Trump, one of young George’s Shubrick friends, with his felt hat drawn 
over his face and his coat collar up, came to the door. He inquired for 
“Mrs. Brown.” ‘This was the pass-word. Miss Fox hastily donned the 
bonnet and shawl which she had had ready to hand. Giving Trump a 
small but heavy cloth-covered package, she followed him out through the 
garden to a carriage. From its weight and size Ike knew the bundle could 
not be clothing; he decided it must be jewels or silverware. It proved to 
be only the books*? her lover had given her. Not another thing did the 
girl take by way of equipment for the new life; nothing provided her by her 
uncles, save the clothes on her back. 

Trump’s fiancée was waiting in the carriage. After they had driven a 
short way, Henry George, all brushed and combed and neatly attired (in 
borrowed clothes) met them. The quartette went to a restaurant and had 
dinner (a really good dinner could be had for twenty-five cents a plate) 
and then walked through the moonlit streets, where young George carried 
his bride-elect over places left wet by a December rain. To Bethel Church, 
where several other friends awaited them, they went and the Rev. Mr. 


41 Among the books was a copy of “The Household Book of Poetry,” edited by Charles 
A. Dana, New York, Appleton, 1860, now in the private collection of the writer. 
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Simonds performed the wedding ceremony with the bride’s grandmother’s 
ring, using the Episcopal service. Soon afterward, at the insistence of the 
bride, they had a Catholic priest bless their marriage. 

Lacking funds for a honeymoon journey, the young couple went quietly 
to the house of Henry’s cousin, Jim George The groom had not only 
borrowed the clothes he was married in, but money to defray the expenses 
of the wedding. On the morning after the ceremony he arose at five 
o'clock to hunt a job.*? He got one as a “sub” typesetter, and worked at 
it all day and at another job most of the night. By continuing to “sub” 
this way for weeks he managed to pay their board bills, until a situation 
on The Union drew them to Sacramento. 

Long before the other members of Henry’s family knew of Annie Fox’s 
existence, he had confided to Jennie his love for the girl. Jennie kept it 
a secret. She wrote back hurriedly, ““No one knows anything about the 
letter, nor will they until you tell them.”** The favored sister quickly 
adjusted to the situation: 


I felt a sudden choking, a sudden loneliness and jealousy, when I first read 
your letter. I have got over that now. . . . Come home and bring her 
with you. I will love her; so will they all, I know. In the meantime do 
not forget me; do not cease to love me as much as ever, will you? There 
can be two places in your heart—one for Annie and one for me.** 


As soon as news of the marriage reached Philadelphia, Annie was men- 
tioned with Henry in the daily family prayers. Welcoming letters went 
back to the bride in California. Jennie was especially gracious: 


Henry always had one particular place at the foot of the table (ask him if 
he remembers it) and I used to sit beside him but I will let you sit there 
when you come.*® 


The bride’s family soon forgave the run-aways. Life looked brighter 
for the young couple although against their own happiness the Civil War 
raged like a discordant obbligato. Henry felt his isolation from the conflict, 
writing to Jennie: 


Every day the telegraph is in working order it brings us the news of the 
success of the armies of the Republic. I cannot help feeling regret that 
the contest will be over and the victories won without my having taken the 
slightest part in it. If I am East after the war is ended I will feel abashed 

*? Henry George, Jr., gives a beautifully detailed account: op. cit., pp. 123-6. The 


—_ check with the above account, presented as it was given the present writer by her 
mother. 


; Undated, probably written in November, 1861, HGC. 
*Ib., quoted by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 126. 
*° March 3, 1862, HGC. 
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among its heroes. If I had been home, I would have gone if I possibly 
could, but here there was no chance unless one could pay his passage to 
New York, for those [regiments] which were raised here were merely to 
garrison posts and fight Indians, though now a column is being pushed 
across the deserts of Arizona, though it is very doubtful if they will see 
any fighting.*® 

Work on The Union, sporadic though it was, still kept Henry and his 
bride in Sacramento. They lived close to the State Capitol, in a part of 
the city that abounded in beautiful trees and flowers. They had the use 
of a small boat which they frequently sailed and Henry kept himself fit by 
rowing and swimming. He spent much of his time, of which he seems to 


have had an abundance, in reading. He had been married for six months 


and fear of the loss of regular employment was troubling him. He reported 
home: 


But while we are so pleasantly situated, “Old Adversity” walks as close 
behind as ever. The Legislature has adjourned, and though the weather 
and the roads have much improved, the Overland Mail stage has not yet 
commenced running. . . . This is disheartening, for to its regular arrivals we 
are looking for the revival of our business, which just now is unpre- 
cedentedly dull. The proprietors of The Union state their determination 
to run two double sheets a week as soon as the Overland Mail resumes, which 
will give me all the work I care to do. But we have been expecting and 
looking for it so long that it seems that it will never come. I am not one of 
those who love work for its own sake, but feeling what it brings, I love it 
and am happiest when hard at it. It is no wonder that wealth is sought 
by all means, good or bad, for it expresses almost everything. With it, it 
seems to me, I should be supremely happy (perhaps that is the reason | 
have it not). It is but the want of a few dollars that keeps us separate, 
that forces us to struggle on so painfully, that crushes down all the noblest 
yearnings of the heart and mind. I do not complain that no special miracle 
is worked in my behalf, that by none of those lucky windfalls which some- 
times come to fools I am enriched; but it really seems that strive as hard in 
whatever direction I may, the current still turns against me. But I will not 
believe that it will be so always. At any rate I will do the best I can, make 
the most of my opportunities, and for the rest trust in God.*? 


46 Sacramento, June 5, 1862, HGC; Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 131. 
47 Ib., pp. 130-1. 
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-COMMENT: 


Views on Capitalism and the Free Economy 


Dr. GLENN E. Hoover has expressed, through the editor of THE Jour- 
na, the wish that I should say a word to sum up our triangular discus- 
sion on capitalism and the free economy, on planning or not planning.’ 

The difference in our points of view and, consequently, in our practical 
proposals, seems to me to be the following: Dr. Hoover believes that capi- 
talist society is basically sound, whereas Dr. George R. Geiger, and I my- 
self, are of belief that it is basically unsound and needs to be reformed. 

All three of us agree that change is needed in the present land tenure 
system. Dr. Hoover believes that it should be improved by the social 
appropriation of rent, recommending the technique of social land value 
taxation developed by Henry George. Dr. Geiger would use that device 
as an efficient means of extending social control over the use of land in the 
modern economy. Neither Dr. Hoover nor Dr. Geiger seem to agree with 
me that the root of the evil in capitalist society is the monopolization of 
the soil. Dr. Hoover, apparently, denies that (save in special cases) there 
is a land monopoly; Dr. Geiger, while he may admit land monopolization, 
does not seem to give it the importance it assumes in my system. These 
differences are reflected in our ideas on economic policy for meeting the 
crisis. Both Drs. Hoover and Geiger adhere to different programs in which 
social land value taxation plays a part, whereas I recommend that, as a 
strategic measure, the monopoly of the soil be broken by converting the 
proletarian laborers into members and co-proprietors of co-operative settle- 
ments, which would deprive the monopolists of the proletarian laborers 
who pay to them the monopoly tribute of the rent. 

All three of us differ in diagnosis and prescription. The logical conse- 
quence is that Dr. Hoover is of opinion that a slight alteration of diet will 
remove the harmless indisposition of which the patient complains. Dr. 
Geiger proposes something that resembles the “iron lung”: the patient must 
be kept within a State-given, and anxiously supervised, treatment for the 
duration. As he says: “A government that put Henry George’s theories 
into operation would be anything but laissez-faire.” He makes himself 
clear; this, certainly, is a sort of “planning.” I, however, propose a chi- 
rurgical operation, the extirpation of a malign tumor. This done, I trust 
that nature will do the rest. In other words, after the operation (which, 

‘Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., I, pp. 191-2, 307-12. 
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of course, must be “planned”) the patient will need the physician no longer. 
This was the remedy of the great masters of the eighteenth century: Away 
with the monopolies; and, after, “Laissez-faire”! 


FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


Editor’s Note 


Dr. OpPENHEIMER’S SUMMING UP, it is to be hoped in view of the in- 
terest expressed by readers, editors, advisers and friends of this review, con- 
cludes a phase of the significant discussion in which he, Dr. Hoover and 
Dr. Geiger took part, rather than the controversy itself. Actually, the 
more formal contributions of each of the participants, and of other col 
laborators in the review, are a part of that discussion; the collateral problems 
that arise from an investigation into the nature of capitalism and of the 
capitalist crisis are too large to be disposed of in informal discussion. But 
the purpose of the comment section, as the members of the board of editors 
conceive it, is to provide a place where social scientists of differing view- 
points may turn from their formal studies and engage in direct public con- 
versation with their fellows and their adversaries, as a means of defining 
more sharply the issues between them, a pre-requisite to ultimate resolution 
of those issues. On that account the comment section will always be open 
to such informal discussion by scholars engaged upon relevant studies. 
The colleagues of Drs. Hoover, Oppenheimer and Geiger on the editorial 
board have asked me to express our gratitude to them for having initiated 
this section so significantly; and the board authorizes me to invite other 


scholars to make use of this informal forum. 


W.L. 


“-NOTES-: 


Peter Abélard 
(1079 -1142) 


By Francis NEILSON 


HisTORY WILL RECORD, when the present strife has passed, that this period 
in which we live has no counterpart, not even in the darkest age. Today 
we struggle without hope, and there is no help in us. Despair is the daily 
lot of millions of creatures scattered all over the earth. A person has 
become a number, and means of subsistence are to be allotted in strict 
accordance with the measures upon the ration card. Such a condition was 
not known at any other time in the Christian era. 

In moments of reflection, the mind turns once more to the ages that 
were called dark, the period between Boéthius and the coming of Erigena. 
Those of us who are fortunate enough to leave, for a time, the arena of 
strife can meditate upon the work of those thinkers to whom we owe the 
palm and laurel of Christian faith. Turning the pages of the authentic 
records of the long past we fail to find a time of any length when there 
was not some one man who kept the light of knowledge burning. Today 
we live on threadbare slogans, and the world is destitute of a thinker. The 
reason for this is that the individual has ceased to be a person. He has 
fallen a victim to the press bureau which formulates a scheme of life for 
him so cramped that he cannot now feel that he is even a cog in the work- 
ing of the machinery of the state. 

The pattern of life is designed by government, and government has 
become an aggregation of mere politicians. We have reached this stage 
after a long and weary pilgrimage to the shrine of Mammon. It began 
with the Nominalists and reached its zenith at the time of William of 
Occam. Since then we have witnessed the rising power of States to shape 
the destinies of men. And perhaps this is the last of all the defeats inflicted 
upon the individual. 

It is well-nigh impossible for us to contemplate seriously the appalling 
change that has taken place unless we have the courage to turn back the 
pages of our history to the days when Christian well-being and culture were 
the single aim of thinkers. Neither is it easy for anyone educated under 
what is called the modern system to resort to the efficacy of finding the 
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complete contrast to our present state. One must have a tradition, a feel- 
ing for the hinterland where the story is set forth, which provides the 
contrast that is necessary. Our days are without reverence and respect; 
we have been taught to treat the essentials of conduct lightly. Therefore, 
we quail at our own ignorance and tremble at the thought of daring to 
open the pages that reveal to us the Elysium we have lost. 

How strange it is that the greatest strife of a!l should come at a time 
when the finer servants of knowledge have devoted themselves to a recon- 
sideration of the thought and action of men who lived in the Middle 
Ages! Many of the scholars of this day, turning aside from the super- 
ficial controversies of life, have discovered a world so foreign to our ideas 
that it does not seem to belong to the globe we inhabit. They have found 
giants of wisdom in the Dark Ages—men whose thought influenced the 
schools for hundreds of years. These scholars find that the perplexities 
which harass us today were anticipated by the philosophers of long ago. 
There is scarcely one important question that disturbs the thoughtful man 
of our time which was overlooked by the controversialists of the Middle 
Ages. 

Eight hundred years ago Peter Abélard died at the Priory of St. Marcel, 
near Chialons-sur-Sadne. When journeying to Rome to make his plea for 
restoration, he was stricken at the Abbey of Cluny. Given shelter by 
Peter the Venerable, he found a hospice in which to end his days. Until 
1836, when Victor Cousin published a volume of the works of Abélard, 
the latter was known to the generality of men only as the lover of Heloise, 
and, I daresay, in the more than one hundred years since Cousin introduced 
him anew to the thought of Europe, there have been but few who know 
that the romance of learning in the life of Abélard is a story quite as 
wonderful as the one which has linked his name to that of Heéloise. 

Abélard was born near Nantes in 1079. He came from a stock of 
Breton nobles. Though not yet twenty, he became a student under 
William of Champeaux at the cathedral school of Notre Dame, Paris. 
After many intellectual vicissitudes, he was nominated Canon and elected 
to the chair at Notre Dame. Then came the great romance in his life. 
Perhaps there was never such a complete union of heart, mind, and soul 
as that of these two fated beings. The story of their love, before she 
entered the convent of Argenteuil, has been told so often that it is not 
necessary here to deal at length with it. 

As for Abélard, the tragedy of their separation and the shameful attack 
upon him by his wife’s uncle left him a man of despair and remorse. All 
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seemed lost, the effect of his labors dissipated, and his victories turned to 
bitter defeat. He entered the Abbey of St. Denis but found no repose 
there. Soon he heard many appeals from the outer world to issue forth 
again and lecture to the people. Crowds of students flocked to hear him. 
After a period of controversy with the authorities, when he was charged 
with historical heresy, he suffered great persecution. Then he sought a 
place in the solitary country (near Nogent-sur-Seine); there he put up 
a rude cabin made of wattle, and became a hermit. However, Abélard 
did not find seclusion; the place of his retreat became known in Paris, and 
the students went in such numbers that it is said they built hundreds of 
huts about his cabin. 

In one short chapter, Egon Friedell in his book, “A Cultural History of 
the Modern Age,” throws a flood of light upon what he calls ‘“‘the medieval 
soul.” At the head of this chapter he quotes a passage from Johann 
Nestroy: 

When the world was still in darkness, the heavens were bright, and now 
that the world has become clear, the heavens are darkened. 


Friedell follows Emile Ma4le, the author of “The Religious Art of the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” insofar as he reveals, as 
did Male, that the ages were not dark but full of light. Friedell says the 
people of that day 
believed in themselves. ‘They saw realities everywhere, even where there 
were none; everything was real. And everywhere they saw the supreme 
reality, God: everything was of God. And over everything they succeeded 
in drawing the magic veil of their own dreams and deliriums: everything 
was beautiful. Hence the splendid optimism which neutralized their dis- 
regard of this world, their poverty, and their narrowness. He who believes 
in things is always full of joy and confidence. The Middle Ages were not 
gloomy, they were bright. . . . 


Long before Locke, Hume, and Paine, there were ages of reason and, if 
we desire to know to what heights reason aspired, we must have the courage 
to start in our era with Erigena, then pass on to Abélard, and thence to 
Aquinas. There is a greater exercise of reason in the first book of Erigena’s 
“The Division of Nature” than is to be found in “The Critique of Pure 
Reason.” Indeed, it may be said that all controversy in the Middle Ages 
was an unceasing exercise of the reason. Small wonder the few earnest 
scholars of our day who are pursuing their studies of the great men of the 
long past confess their amazement at the vastness of the schemes and 
systems, in philosophy and theology, which were the daily tasks of the men 
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of the Middle Ages. Moreover, they find that within the church itself 
there was a ferment created by the spirit of controversy which many times 
brooked all authority to curb it. At the centers of learning all over Europe 


masters and students took sides, while threats of bulls of excommunication 
came from Pope and legate. 

One of the most thorough students of the period with which we are 
dealing realized the value of the work performed by the Schoolmen. John 
Richard Green says: 


.  « It was by this critical tendency, by the new clearness and precision 
which scholasticism gave to enquiry, that in spite of the trivial questions 
with which it often concerned itself, it trained the human mind through 
the next two centuries to a temper which fitted it to profit by the great 
disclosures of knowledge that brought about the Renaissance. . . . 


The long-drawn-out battle waged over many centuries between the 
Platonists and Aristotelians, in which Abélard took part and thereby pre- 
pared the way for the ascendancy of Aristotle, was fought in vain. Yet, 
out of the philosophical and theological conflict, there remains much that 
served the post-Reformation philosophers with texts for their most pro- 
found reflections upon the place of the individual in the universe. 
Abélard’s assertion that the individual exists in his own right and that he 
is a complete entity—a world within himself—is the fundamental that has 
stirred the greatest minds of the modern age. The bridge from Abélard 
to Locke is not so wide as the intervening centuries make it appear. Man 
is Realist, Idealist, and Nominalist. In him lies the source of all concep- 
tions; he is the birth-giver of all ideas. It is his mind that sees God, the 
Creator of his being, and it is his mind that attempts to explain the world 
created by his Maker. As all things derive from the Creator, so all 
natural phenomena are translated by man as tributes to the high endow- 
ment bequeathed to him. 

Abélard was a torch of inquiry lighting up the dark passages of pagan 
thought. He gave us no complete system, but he passed on to his followers 
the methods by which they achieved the highest philosophic work of the 
later Middle Ages. Cousin set forth the doctrine of Abélard in a crystal: 
“Only individuals exist, and in the individual nothing but the individual.” 

Following the great work of Albertus Magnus and Aquinas came that 
of Occam. And as it is in all extremes, there follows a reversion to the 
first state, so it was that the mystics came again and began anew the search 
of the individual to be united to his Maker, and they exemplified not only 
in their lives but in their work and sermons that the definition of Lac- 
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tantius—“Religion is that which binds man to an invisible Creator”— 
is not only true but the fervent hope of all souls that seek justice, peace, 
and love. 

In a short memoriam of such a figure in the history of philosophy, it 
is unnecessary to dwell for long upon the achievements of his mind, for 
the time is out of joint, and the lectures that stirred the youth of France 
in Abélard’s day would now fall upon deaf ears and closed minds. Let 
us turn, then, to the closing days of our hero’s life, for he was one of the 
world’s greatest heroes. When he sought refuge at Cluny, he was broken 
in health and his soul was seared and wearied. Placing himself under the 
protection of the abbot, Peter the Venerable, he passed two years in peace 
and was restored to his brethren. How strange it was that he should make 
his way to Cluny and there find repose he had not known for forty years! 

Here a word or two should be given to the man who received him. 
Under Peter the Venerable a great revival of literature began and at that 
time the library of the monastery was one of the most comprehensive in 
Europe. Peter himself devoted to writing what time he could spare from 
the administration of the abbey. In a letter to Brother Gislebert he wrote: 


If indeed it is true, as Scripture says, that “the wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity of leisure, and he that hath little business shall 
become wise,” then how shall I ever attain to writing anything near wis- 
dom, who have no leiscre, whose whole life is one endless and most tiresome 
business? 


Yet somehow he found time, and it is recorded that, on a visit to Spain, 
he had the Koran translated in order that he might attempt to refute it. 
Such was the man who became the mediator between Abélard and his 
unmerciful critic, Bernard of Clairvaux. In his letter to the Pope, plead- 
ing for the ban of excommunication to be lifted, so that Abélard might 
pass in peace his last years within the abbey, Peter wrote to Innocent II 
saying: ““Let no man be permitted to drive him from this house where he 
rejoices to have found, like a swallow, a roof to shelter him, and like a 
dove, a nest where he may hide.” 

In Dr. Joan Evans’ beautiful work, “Monastic Life at Cluny,” there is 


a letter written by Peter and sent to Héloise, describing the last days 
of Abélard: 


Ido not remember to have known a man whose appearance and bearing 
manifested such humility. Saint Germain cannot have seemed humbler 
or Saint Martin poorer. I set him among the first of this great flock of 
brethren; but by the carelessness of his apparel he seemed the least of all. 
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When in our processions he walked before me with the community I have 
often marvelled and been amazed that a man of so great and so famous ; 
name should be able thus to despise himself and thus to abase himself. 
There are some who profess religion, who when they don the religious habit, 
do not find it splendid enough; but instead he was so sparing in his wants 
that, contented with a plain habit, he demanded nothing further. He main- 
tained the same simplicity in his food and drink, and in every need of his 
body; and by word and deed condemned in himself and all men, I do not 
say only superfluities, but everything not absolutely necessary. He was 
continually reading, frequently at his prayers, and almost always silent; 
unless obliged tc speak by friendly conversation with his brethren or by 
some discourse on holy things to the community. . . . For the sake of 
rest—for he was more than usually troubled with the itch and other weak- 
nesses of the body—I sent him to Chilon, for the mildness of the climate, 
which is the best in our part of Burgundy; and to a home well fitted for 
him, near the town, but yet with the Sadne flowing between. There, as 
much as his infirmities permitted, returning to his former studies, he 
was ever bent over his books, nor—as we read of Gregory the Great—did 
he ever allow a moment to pass in which he was not either praying or 
reading, or writing or dictating. In the midst of such labours Death, the 
bearer of good tidings, found him: not, like so many, asleep, but awake. 
. . » Venerable and beloved sister in Christ, he to whom you were first 
united by the bonds of the flesh and then by the stronger and more sacred 
bonds of divine love, he with whom and under whose guidance you have 
long served the Lord is now cherished in His bosom. . . . God keeps him 
for you, and when the day comes that He shall descend from Heaven to 
the voice of the archangel and the sound of the trumpet, He will restore 
him to you for ever. 


The end of the tragedy was the completion of the union of Abélard and 
Héloise. He died at St. Marcel and but a few months later, 


at Héloise’s request, Peter had the body removed and brought it himself to 
her nunnery of the Paraclete. There he celebrated Mass for Abélard’s 
soul, preached to the nuns, comforted Héloise as best he could, and gave 
her the parchment with his seal to hang above Abélard’s tomb: “I Peter, 
Abbot of Cluny, who have received Peter Abélard into the monastic life, 
and have granted to Héloise, Abbess, and the nuns of the Paraclete, his 
body, which has been secretly brought here, by the authority of Almighty 
God and all the saints I absolve him from his sins.” 


There may be some who, remembering the romance of these two famous 


souls, will spare a moment in these days of sorrow to think of the life-work 
of one whose thought and influence inspired much of the work of his 


greatest followers. 


Forestry as a Profitable Form of Farm Land Use* 
By LawraNce W. RATHBUN 


FARM WOODLOTS AND OTHER woodlands may be operated or managed, ob- 
viously, so as to be a profitable type of land use. I need hardly recall the 
fact that left to themselves, or at least to the inattention of the Indian 
population, the soil, climate, and natural characteristics of our tree species 
gave us a forest heritage equaled by no other nation in the world. The 
question is how best to harness or direct the new American’s activities so 
that he will at least permit nature to function properly so that these forests 
may be perpetuated. 

On the field trip conducted in connection with the fortieth annual 
meeting of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, held 
last year in Coos County, we visited three farms which, though not ideal, 
at least approached the best existing practice in the relationship of the 
farmer to his environment. Each of these farms was owned and operated 
by a shrewd Yankee. Each had been using the facilities of the Extension 
Service for some years and applying to his own operations whatever he 
felt to be sound of the information he derived. Each had requested a 
cruise and working plan of his forest area and was cutting annually or 
periodically according to this plan and selling through a cooperative mar- 
keting agency. The allowable cut ran from 1/7 to 1/4 cord per acre, 
not, to be sure, an extraordinarily large amount. The essence of success 
in these samples of woodlot management, however, is the type of ownership. 
The owner is one who actually gets out in the woods to supervise and take 
part in the work. He is intelligent enough to preserve the growing ability 
of the forest which, besides yielding a stumpage value for the wood, 
perpetuates an opportunity for the owner to expend labor and use teams 
and equipment, when there is nothing else to do, or at least nothing that 
promises as much reward. Unhappily, it is not so over the majority of 
New England farms. The usual type of owner finds it simpler and safer, 
financially, to make no plans, but to collect periodically whatever windfall 
he may get from a peripatetic sawmill operator. 

At the same meeting we visited lands of the St. Regis Paper Company. 
In cooperation with the Forest Service, this concern cut a “pilot area” of 
725 acres last winter. The area was cut over for spruce saw logs in 1900 
and again, partially, in 1920. The hurricane damaged part of it in 1938, 


*An address delivered before the National Resources Planning Board Land Com- 
mittee, Boston, Oct. 28, 1941. 
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but the volume last winter was still about 4,600 board feet per acre and 
of this 3,250 were cut. The next cut of more than 2,300 feet is planned 
for 1970, when a larger growing stock will be left than the present one, 
Largely as a result of this “pilot plan,” the company is making a complete 
forest survey and management plan for its New Hampshire holdings, some 
200,000 acres. The United States Forest Service will advise and cooperate 
in the work. That is the encouraging side of the picture. The possi- 
bilities of tree growth are being explored and measures taken to give the 
trees a chance. 

I believe there is a much more widespread interest in giving the forest a 
chance to restore itself and a greater desire to do so, than is apparent on the 
surface. Unfortunately, many of our urbanized forest owners have neither 
the equipment nor the experience. Consequently they cannot find satis- 
factory means of introducing better forest practices at a cost commensurate 
with the financial returns. Forestry is, by its very nature, a large scale 
undertaking. Even in Germany, a nation we used to look upon as the 
great exponent of forestry, we find that whereas State forests could yield 
322 board feet per acre per year and the large private forests nearly as 
much, the small holdings, though intensively used, yielded onlye 143 board 
feet, or less than half as much. 

This seeming disparity requires interpretation. A well-informed student 
has pointed out: 


There are certain definite reasons for this small yield, which vary with 
the particular district in question. As a general rule, it is easier to manage 
large properties profitably than small ones. The small forest owner also 
frequently lacks the necessary scientific knowledge. However, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the function of the small wood-lots differs 
essentially from that of the large tracts and particularly from that of the 
State forests. The small farmers’ wood-lots provide less wood for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, but on the other hand supply timber and 
fuel for agricultural needs and, where required, grass litter and other forest 
by-products. The small forest is in a sense its owner’s savings bank. When 
times are hard, trees are felled in order to pay off debts. When the farmer 
wants to rebuild his stable or barn, when he plans a fence or stocks the 
winter’s fuel, the wood-lot is a valuable reserve from which he can draw.’ 


We in New England hope to do much more to make forestry practical. 
In New Hampshire we have three cooperative marketing enterprises. We 
have an active, though limited, extension service force. We are placing 
on the ballot a referendum to permit constitutionally a different method of 
taxing growing timber. We know our forests are not giving their maxi- 


1 Dr. Adelbert Ebner, in a recent study of German forests. 
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mum benefits to the people as a whole. Even now, a large part of the raw 
materials for wood-using industries must be imported, although we have 
idle land and idle men. The majority of land owners believe that timber 
growing is not profitable and that it may even be a liability. Only a very 
few properties, from the forestry point of view, can be said to be yielding 
anywhere near their maximum benefits. 

What can we do to help present and future owners secure for themselves 
and for the country at large more benefit from this type of land use? 

First, there is needed, of course, technical knowledge about the growing, 
harvesting, and selling of forest products. Such knowledge is available 
and there are many trained men seeking an opportunity to put their ability 
to use. The demand for their services is lacking because past experience 
does not encourage land owners as a group to undertake the risks of forestry 
enterprises. 

But essentially, farm forestry is by no means a management problem.’ 
It is rather a problem of political economy. How are we to go about 
solving this economic question through political action? We have been 
experimenting for a great many years with grants-in-aid, from providing 
free nursery stock to A.A.A. benefits, from paying bonuses for carrying on 
conservative forest practices to building roads with C.C.C. labor for fire 
protection. These devices can be used for forest exploitation and add 
immeasurably to the value of private properties. But all this aid has been 
given with no pledge in return that the public interest would be protected 
in the future. Politically, these grants may be considered as offsets to 
tariff and other well-established privileges granted to other citizens. 
However, direct subsidies do not represent good public policy and can be 
justified only temporarily. 

If we are to promote planning for technical objectives, and to avoid 
planning the every action of individuals who should be free men, our task, 
in relation to the farm enterprise as well as all enterprise, is to enlarge and 
equalize economic opportunity for all. Applying this principle to the 
problem of the place of forestry in farm land use, one finds that the chief 
aid can be given present and future owners, as well as the public as a whole, 
by improvement of our land tenure system. 

The high prime costs of forestry enterprise derive from the high costs of 
land for forestry uses, on the one hand, and from the heavy taxation which, 


2 The argument that the farm enterprise as a whole presents a problem that is essentially 
one in political economy rather than farm management has been well developed by Mr. 
Donald B. Ibach, Senior Agricultural Economist, U.S.D.A. Soil Conservation Service, in 
Tax Leverage for Efficient Land Exploitation,” AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Oct. 1941) pp. 16-22. 
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in normal times we levy upon productive enterprise. As Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill pointed out many years ago,® “The manufacturer pro- 
posing to start a new industry, proposing to erect a great factory offering 
employment to thousands of hands, is made to pay such a price for his land 
that the purchase price hangs around the neck of his whole business. . . .” 
The level of values of woodlands, even in normal times, is higher by far 
than the relationship of supply to demand for forest exploitation would 
indicate because our tenure system, as we have it at present, encourages 
speculation in such lands and discourages production upon them. As 
Louis Wallis, the distinguished American sociologist, has pointed out: 


. . » When a given piece of land is brought into use for any productive 
purpose, the aggregate property is taxed on a far higher scale of assessment 
than when the same piece of land is held vacant. . . . Every country has 
large amounts of unused space in and about its towns and cities and also 
in the rural districts. But almost everywhere, lopsided taxation makes it 
necessary to pay a high rental or purchase price for land; while at the same 
time, the business installed upon the location is immediately burdened with 
a huge load of taxes.* 


On the basis of my academic experience and my practical experience in 
buying and operating forest properties, and my observations of the move- 
ments of mortgage values on farm woodlands, I believe the problem of 
making forestry a profitable form of farm land use is not a technical one. 
When the era of reconstruction is at hand, we will have the resources, the 
technical knowledge, the idle men, and the available capital and credit. 
But, as Mr. Wallis has pointed out, we normally have “a lopsided, un- 
balanced fiscal power” by which “the State, acting through its power to 
tax, puts a penalty upon production and a premium upon speculation.” 
The use of the means we have in land, labor and management and capital 
and technique depends upon how far we can reduce the premium exacted 
by the combination of speculative land rent and taxes upon production. 

As a first step, we in New Hampshire have been seeking to change the 
system of levying the general property tax on growing timber, so that, in- 
stead of being collectible annually, it will be due when the crop is harvested 
and will lay only on the portion of the crop harvested. That is, by 4 
severance tax. This would mitigate, somewhat, the tax’s penalty on con- 
servation and forest culture. 

But we realize this is only a first step and that a complete solution in- 
volves the social appropriation of land rent, the unearned increment of land 


3In a speech in Edinburgh in 1909. 
4 Address before the London Rotary Club in 1938. 
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ownership, and the exemption from appropriation of the wages of free 
labor and the profits of productive enterprise. Have our planning agencies 
and resource boards the scientific courage to study, report upon and publi- 
cize this problem in political economy? If not, we can only expect that 
the system of government subsidy wiil give way, after the victory and the 


peacé, to a system of government control. 


It is indeed a great democratic advance that is demanded by the program 
which we in New Hampshire have sought to introduce. But if we are to 
hold the victory once we have won it, we must prepare for and establish 
this advance now, not in spite of the war but because of it. As Professor 
Kohn has pointed out: 


The second war is in its most important aspects, not any more a national 
war; it is a revolutionary war, cutting across national and racial boundaries, 
a civil war on a planetarium scale. The dividing lines go through all 
nations and races in most cases through the heart and mind of every man. 

Democracy will be unable to defend itself against the fascist revolution 
if it remains only on the defensive and does not rise to the vision of a great 
revolution itself, if it will not act upon the faith that this hour of its 
greatest dangers is also the hour of its greatest promise and highest ad- 
venture. Now is the time when it must realize its promise—to all classes 
and all races—of a fuller and richer life, based upon the liberty and dignity 
of every individual, upon the equality of all men and upon the brotherhood 
of all peoples.° 


The farmers of New Hampshire are fighting for the promise of democ- 
racy. They expect the promise to be fulfilled. We cannot afford to let 
it be an empty one. 

Hans Kohn, “Not By Arms Alone,” Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. 
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The value of freedom is that it never dies. We have seen 
great military machines built up on despotism. We have 
seen them achieve temporary success and they may have 
further temporary successes. But we know that they are 
headed for disaster. This war is a war of peoples who insist 
on their freedom—not only freedom as nations, but also free- 
dom as men—freedom in spirit, freedom in economic life. 
The time to make those freedoms real is now, and not 
later. 

A. A. BERLE, Jr. 
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Land Value and Population 


By WALTER 


RENT OF LAND Is A relative and not an intrinsic value. The word value 
is used here in the only sense in which it can be used in political economy, 
that is, value in exchange. The value of a labor product is measured by 
the sum of its labor content as compared with the sum of the labor content 
of another article for which it is offered in exchange. The value of 
a land site, as with every opportunity of access to natural resources, is 
measured by the advantage the site offers, as compared with another site, 
in the production of wealth. To use classic language, the rent of land is 
measured or determined by the excess of production by a given expendi- 
ture of labor on one site as compared with another. Ricardo’s law gives 
a rule of measurement rather than an explanation of the cause of rent, 
just as Newton’s law gives a method of measuring the force of gravity 
rather than an explanation of the cause of gravity. Both laws assume the 
existence in fact of the thing sought to be measured. 

Rent arises from the presence and activities of people in their demand 
for access to natural substances for the production of things they want. 

With natural substances unlimited, the greater the demand for an ar- 
ticle, the cheaper it becomes. A demand for a million watches makes it 
possible for an Ingersoll to make a watch at a less price than would be 
possible if the demand was for a few only. Land being limited the greater 
the demand for it, due to increasing population and increasing activities, 
the more valuable it becomes. Excepting patent monopolies, the only 
way a monopoly of a labor product can be obtained, whereby to increase 
its price, is to obtain a monopoly of the land from which its material must 
be obtained. 

The intrinsic or inherent values of coal, timber, oil, metals, etc., exist 
in their nature regardless of the presence of population; but before people 
came to this continent, rich though it was in its content, it had no value in 
the economic sense. Nor does a population of nomadic tribes have the effect 
of producing rent or land value. In using the term “people” we have in 
mind a homogeneous, property-conscious, settled population, as we find it 
generally in the United States today. 

The purpose of this article is not to dwell upon the obvious and opposite 
effects of the law of demand and supply upon the product of labor as dis- 
tinguished from the source of the material upon which the labor is applied, 
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but rather to call attention to the amount of rent or land value in relation 
to the numbers of population. Specifically our query is—can the value 
of land, exclusive of improvements, be estimated with relation to the total 
of population and also per person or unit of population? I think it can, 


II 


IN ESTIMATING LAND VALUE in relation to population, it must be remem- 
bered that general census enumerations relate to residential use. The count 
of the people is ordinarily made according to where they sleep or reside 
when not working at their trades or professions. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “night time” population as distinguished from the work- 
ing, or “daytime,” population that relates to the commercial use of land. 
Commercial use of land is much more intensified and concentrated than 
residential use and produces a higher ratio, per person working, than resi- 
dential use does per person of population. 

To arrive at an average figure for total land value per person of popula- 
tion, it is necessary to take an average area, containing a population en- 
gaged in average functions of life; that is, both in living in its broad aspects 
and in “making a living” in its narrow or commercial sense. 

The great metropolitan area of New York City, containing as it does 
homes, factories and markets, as well as educational, recreational and ar- 
tistic facilities, presents an opportunity for laboratory examination and 
experiment made possible by the fact that systematic records of land 
values, by locality, separated from improvement values, have been kept for 
upwards of forty years. The system was set up under the administration 
of Lawson Purdy when he was President of the Tax Commission of New 
York City.* | The locality or land map system of keeping real estate 
records, sometimes called the cadastral system, has spread to other parts of 
this country, rural as well as urban, and it is now possible to check results 
found for New York with results found from the valuation figures of 
Cleveland, St. Louis and other cities. 

The results obtained for New York City’s forty-year annual record of 
population and land value growth have been checked sufficiently with 
such figures as are available from other parts of the country to justify the 
statement that the average amount of land value per person, the relation 
of residential value to commercial value and the relation of improvement 
value to site value, are uniform throughout the United States. 


1 See the annual reports of the New York City Tax Department. (The public hous 
ing commissions of New York City and Albany have published maps, charts ane tabies 
containing valuable data.) 
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Whether or not the average results obtained for the United States will 
apply also to countries such as India or China, where the general standards 
of life are lower, may be a subject of further study but I am inclined to 
believe that the average land value per person is lower in such countries, 
according to the general standard of living as it may affect the average 
power of production or general effectiveness of labor. At any rate, the 
United States does contain a population sufficiently homogeneous to war- 
rant the use of the sampling method to obtain average and total estimates 
that may be accepted as a working approximation. 


| WILL CONTENT MYSELF at this time by giving my conclusions of fact 
for what they may be deemed to be worth—to wit: 

1. Population in New York City over the forty-year period increased 
at the rate of about 2 percent per year, slightly more or less in given 
years. Thus the population line on a chart would be fairly straight and 
slanting upward at a 2 percent angle. 

2. Land value (excluding improvements) has increased steadily for the 
city at large at about the same rate of 2 percent per year. The land value 
line is not as straight as the population line. When super-imposed on the 
population line, the land value line sometimes goes above and sometimes 
below the population line. This apparent variation is not due to statistical 
error but to vagaries in human behavior. It is interesting to note that, 
in the years of clean-broom sweeping of new (or reform) administrations, 
the land value assessments jump up while the corresponding tax rates 
drop down. 

3. The tax rate over the forty-year period varies about the level of 3 
percent. This tax rate applies both to land and improvements on the land. 
The City of New York takes annually about 3 percent of the selling price 
of land (excluding improvements) in taxation. 

With the selling price of land (considered apart from improvements) 
rising at an average rate of 2 percent a year it is apparent that holding land 
idle in New York City purely for speculative purposes results in a gen- 
eral loss. This result is contrary to the general idea that it pays to hold 
New York City land idle for speculation. 

This statement, that the annual increment of land value is less than the 
amount paid in taxes and therefore speculation in vacant land is a losing 


Proposition, (interest, of course, is lost also on the speculative investment), 


is true only when applied to all of the land in the city taken together. 
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It is not true of particular sites. There are “blue chips” in New York 
City sites that pay the speculator enormously. It is the hope of “picking 
a winner” that spurs the speculative instinct common to all mankind. 
Every form of gambling from poker to the Irish Sweepstakes represents 
a loss to the public. That is to say, more money is paid into the sweep- 


stakes than is taken out in winnings. The chance of the individual 
speculator to “pick a winner” in New York City vacant land is just about 
the same as that of picking a winning ticket in the sweepstakes. A few 
win—the general public loses. 

Wise operators, who understand the game of vacant land speculation, 
“hedge” their loss by building a cheap building on a valuable site for the 
purpose of producing enough revenue simply to pay the taxes, so that the 
“increment” in land value will be “velvet.” (Such buildings are spoken 
of in the trade as “tax payers.”) 

The principle that site value of land can be measured accurately, by 
an intelligent count of the people who either live on it or work on it, is 
well recognized by professional appraisers whose business it is to determine 
how much may be paid for a commercial location and at the same time per- 
mit the contemplated commercial enterprise to exist. The real estate depart- 
ments of great chain stores such as A. & P., Schulte, Woolworth, 
Kress, etc., systematically ‘“‘clock” the number of people passing a spot 
and by analyzing the returns from numerous locations throughout the 
country arrive at a “coefficient” per person in terms of groceries, cigars or 
other merchandise sold. From this count, the central office staff can 
specify almost to a dollar how much can be paid in rent or purchase price 
for the location. 

There is also a relation between the improvement value that a given site 
will support, and the land value of the site. The relationship of site value 
to adequate improvement value is too large a subject to be included in this 
article. Asa general rule I have found that the average value of dwellings, 
(whether single or multiple family), ranges between four and five times 
the land value of the site. Commercial buildings have a ratio of about 
one to one; that is, where there is an adequately improved office building 
site, the value of the building is about equal to the value of the site. 

If these ratios are violated in either direction economic loss w’ll follow. 
An expensive office building on a cheap location—say a sparsely settled 
mountain top—would result in economic waste just as surely as a cheap 
cabin on a valuable Broadway corner, but for opposite reasons. The first 
would be a waste of a tangible labor product and the second would be 4 
waste of intangible land value. 
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4. Total land value (both residential and commercial) equals about 
$1,000 per person. 

5. Total residential land value is $200 per person. 

6. Total commercial land value is $800 per person. 

7. Commercial land value per worker is $1,800, as there are about 3 
workers to each family of seven persons. 

The approximate accuracy of these results can be put to practical test 
by any reader who has local figures available. The area must be compre- 
hensive enough to present a fair cross section of an American community 
—average homes, average factories and farms. An experiment with an 
average American neighborhood containing a population of, say, 100,000, 
might take the following form: 


Total land value (100,000 X $1,000) = $100,000,000. 
Total commercial land value (100,000 X 800) = 80,000,000. 
Total residential land value (100,000 X 200) = 20,000,000. 


If the total population of the United States should be taken in the same 
way, the approximate land site value of the nation can be determined. 

The foregoing figures apply to “ordinary real estate” only. The value of 
intangible franchise rights in public utilities, railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
electric transmission, water works, water power, radio frequencies, royalties 
in coal, oil, gas, aluminum, iron, tin, lead, copper, timber and other natural 
resources must be added to get full land values of the United States. 
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“BOOK REVIEWS: 


Problems in Restoring International Order 


A Quest for International Order. By Jackson H. Ralston. Washington, 
D. C.: John Byrne & Co., 1941. 205 pp. 


When the times are out of joint and the old order is shaken to its founda- 
tions, suggestions for drastic change demand greater attention. The con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Ralston in his Quest for International Order are in 
many respects revolutionary. They are by no means to be cast aside on 
that account. For he does not approach the subject with mere a priori 
reasoning. He has been qualified for his task by long experience. He 
has been an active practitioner and a teacher of law. He was agent of the 
United States in the Pious Fund Case against Mexico, the first dispute to be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. He was 
the umpire designated by the United States to sit in the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal for the determination of the Italian claims against Venezuela. 
His contributions in the field of international arbitral law and procedure 
are well and favorably known. 

The fundamental idea which the author emphasizes in the present work 
is that the protection of the rights and welfare of the individual and not 
merely of the state should be the basis of international relations. For the 
past four centuries, the reverse has been the case so that the human beings 
who constitute and, in the last analysis, have created the state, have been 
of secondary consideration, indeed sometimes even of negligible importance. 
The author informs us that he intends to regard the individual as the be- 
ginning of international and all other law and he aims to consider or at 
least to suggest the manner in which the welfare of the individual is affected 
by international events. It is for this reason that the author rejects the 
idea that there is a different moral code for states than for individuals. 
The first application in applying the same moral standard which the author 
would make is to condemn imperialism of all kinds and the making of war 
by one state in order to seek the extinction of another. The author does 
not hesitate to condemn the unrestrained use of sovereignty which permits 
one nation to determine for itself its right to go to war. He takes occasion 
to criticize international law for its failure to regard the moral principles 
involved in the commencement of a war. Half of the content of inter- 
national law, he says, is made up of the se-called laws of war and the bal- 
ance are mere rules of comity or good breeding. He proposes to substitute 
the law of international relations, which will be not the law of the rulers, 
but of the peoples who happen to be gathered together in bodies called na- 
tions. He would limit the application of sovereignty to the internal affairs 
of the nation. “A government representing all can preserve order and 
perform functions for the community which the individual man cannot 
perform for himself” (p. 58). The use of the term sovereignty in an 
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unlimited sense toward other nations he deems wholly unwarranted. The 
state should be limited in its relations with other states by moral considera- 
tions, just as individuals are so limited in their independence within a 
particular state. 

All of this may seem somewhat metaphysical, but the author does not 
fail to apply examples, especially in the prosecution of wars of conquest, 
and indeed generally to the practice of all wars. The concept of neutral- 
ity is much criticized. He asks, “who gave belligerents the right to set 
bounds to the trade of neutrals?” “why does not the neutral seek to 
make effective protest against rules so manifestly against his interest?” 
(p. 90). ' 

The author points to conditions in peacetime which necessarily lead to 
war. Chief among these are barriers to trade and commerce, such as pro- 
tective tariffs. ‘““When we adopt a protective tariff we say that we do not 
care to trade with them under hampering conditions. Perhaps we tell 
them that their labor is pauperized and at the same moment pauperize it 
still more by refusal to trade. Insult and injury go hand in hand” (p. 95). 
Another fertile cause of wars is immigration law. The author combats 
the idea that people of like traditions and tastes can form a better union 
than those of different origins and cites two classic examples, the Roman 
Empire and the United States. He insists that free access to markets and 
to natural resources are essential for peace. Japan, a country of limited 
natural resources, has an expanding population. To meet the necessities 
of her situation she has adopted evil methods in China, but the author finds 
her conduct “understandable.” Writing before Pearl Harbor, his views 
might have since changed. But we find his treatment of the Far East 
embroglio not entirely fair to China. At least some mention should have 
been made of the severe restrictions placed upon trade in Japan and her 
possessions, both for the Chinese and for other foreigners. Again, he be- 
lieves that the prohibition against the Anschluss with Austria and restric- 
tive measures elsewhere in colonial territory had much to do with the 
breaking out of the present war. Even the United States comes in for 
its share of criticism. Our “national bad manners” contribute much to 
international difficulties. Naval manoeuvers should not have been carried 
on close to Japanese waters. ‘“The certain effect was to stir her up to build 
a greater navy” (p. 107). 

The author rightly points to defects in international organization. 
When the rights of an individual have been violated in a foreign state thus 
giving rise to an international claim, he must apply to his own government, 
which presents it in the name of the state and not of the individual injured. 
If such confusion existed between the States of the United States, all per- 
sonal claims against individuals in other States would become interstate or 
pseudo-international. ‘The seeds of dissolution of the United States would 
be sown in the soil of disputes affecting Smith and Robinson” (p. 126). 
The cure for this situation he finds to be arbitration. But this, of course, 
does not go far enough. If we surrender the old system we must create 


t 


the new by establishing international courts, either centrally or locally, 
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having jurisdiction over claims of a private nature, wherever the local na- 
tional courts cannot or will not give adequate redress. This calls for 3 
wide extension of the field of international law as now understood. Much 
of it would really be drawn from the law within the nation, having this 
advantage, that antecedent and precedent would not be lacking. Indeed, 
the author believes that the Permanent Court of International Justice 
would have been able to function more effectively if it had been instructed 
to recognize the general principles of law recognized within instead of 
merely by civilized nations (p. 174). 

The author relies, perhaps too much, upon sweet reasonableness, being 
essentially himself a reasonable man. Many who have spent their life with 
the problems of peace and war will read his book with great admiration and 
yet with a certain reserve of cynicism, having learned the evil realities that 
must be dealt with even though the majority of people bear good will. 
He has made a distinct contribution in reminding us that the problem is a 
problem of men and not of the state, however mythically endowed with 
sovereignty; that the ambition and avarice which lead to war are created 
by men; that the barriers against commerce and the free movements of 
populations are likewise so created. His strictures upon what he calls “a 
spurious international law” are painful and humiliating to those who have 
spent their lives with it. One wonders where civilization would have been 
even today if at least that amount of progress had not been accomplished 
over the centuries. Only a Pax Romana would have saved us. Let us 
hope that for many of the improvements which he wisely favors, humanity 
will not have to await the millenium. His thesis might well be summed up 
in the phrase: ‘Man, the forgotten in international law.” 

ArTHUR K. KUHN 


“Will. Shakespere, Gent.” 


Shakespeare and Democracy. By Alwin Thaler. The University of Ten- 
nessee Press, Knoxville, Tenn., xi+ 312 pp., $2.50. 


Reinforced by citations from text selected and pointed with scholarly 
acumen and buttressed with meticulous documentation, an attribution of 
innate democracy to William Shakespeare, as presumably expressed for him 
by characters in some of his plays, histories and tragedies, is discovered to 
the satisfaction of the painstaking author of “Shakespeare and Democracy.” 

But from the outset of this thesis Dr. Alwin Thaler is on the defensive, 
conceding arguments against it and persisting in spite of them, and in the 
ultimate he relies upon “instinctive responses” of men with “livelier sensi- 
bility,” “deeper vision” and poetic “intuitions” to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the whole impact of Shakespearean writing upon “problems that 
still concern democracy today: of the causes of war, of the rise of tyrants, 
of intolerance, of poverty, of the class struggle and of public opinion.” 

Called to witness are Milton and Ruskin among the transcendent 
Avonian heirs; Hazlitt of the qualified critical elect; Washington, Adams, 
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Jefferson and Lincoln of the exemplifiers of democracy in the New World; 
Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg and Edward Arlington Robinson of the 
poets of American democratic tradition. In the impressions ascribed to 
them nothing can be refuted. Each read to his own inspiration, which, in 
the aggregate, means more to posterity than exactitude of analysis and pro- 
fundity of interpretation inflicted by academicians upon all who try for 
themselves to read, hear and see the plays of Shakespeare. 

For he was concerned primarily with the making of plays that would be 
well received. In this respect he was alert to the timeless democracy of 
the theatre: he had to write not only to please the patronage of the gentry 
but also for the immediate understanding and emotional response of the 
commoners in the Elizabethan pit, the antecedent of the latter-day gallery. 
And the pit was not encumbered with explanatory notations because, even 
if these had been available, its occupants were not sufficiently literate to be 
thus perplexed. They simply knew theatre when they got it. If they 
gleaned a sense of democracy from what they heard, their lives did not 
reflect it, doubtless for the reason that in the mass they were inarticulate. 

Certainly the dramatist was not burdened with a consciousness of writ- 
ing for the centuries. Receding feudalism burgeoned his characters, their 
setting and their action. He was a man of his day addressing himself to 
his contemporaries. His audience demanded of him about two plays a 
year. The magnitude of his task was heroic; in fulfilling it he was a true 
son of the Renaissance. With the flowering of a language and the emerg- 
ence of a world vision as his instruments, he shaped the life, material and 
spiritual, from a passing order for the spontaneous appreciation of those 
who shared his own great hour on earth. 

Hence it is not difficult, nor is it idle, to speculate upon the reception 
accorded to his living lines by his compatriots in loyalty to the England 
of Elizabeth almost two hundred years before the French Revolution 
drained kings of their divinity and enthroned the merchant state. With 
him they tasted vicariously the life of their betters, royalty and rank, in 
stirring scenes calculated more to entertain than to edify. Whether the 
mind of the dramatist himself was sometimes spoken or was always that 
of an objectively-created character is a fair question. 

Dr. Thaler quotes Lear pitying “poor naked wretches” with “houseless 
heads and unfed sides” and bidding pomp to “expose thyself to feel what 
wretches feel,” and he links Gloucester with “sharing the wealth” when 
that personage concludes that “distribution should undo excess and each 
man have enough.” He discerns the recurrent practice of resort to wars 
to hide domestic failures in the advice of Henry IV to his son “to busy 
giddy minds with foreign quarrels,” and he reasons that Shakespeare’s 
“own thought and purpose” are voiced by young Edward V in the pro- 
nouncement that “truth should live from age to age as ’twere retailed to 
all posterity.” 

If any or all of these utterances be expressive of the playmaker’s per- 
sonal philosophy, of the tissue of his thought, of the marrow of his feeling, 
surely the sort of characters to whom he gave lines should also be consid- 
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ered. One may well ponder the quality of his regard for Jack Cade, rebel 
and rabble-rouser, into whose mouth he put these words spoken to his fol- 
lowers at Blackheath: 


Be brave, then; for your captain is brave, and vows reformation. 
There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny; the 
three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make it a felony to 
drink small beer; all the realm shall be in common; and in Cheapside 
shall my palfrey go to grass; and when I am king, as king I will be, 

. . there shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on my score; and 
I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers 
and worship me their lord. 


Promising to kill all the lawyers, he laments that “the skin of an inno- 
cent lamb should be made parchment” and “being scribbled o’er should 
undo a man.” Later, entering Southwark, he exhorts his adherents to 
“kill and knock down; throw them into the Thames.” 

Shakespeare’s creation of Jack Cade in Henry VI, Part 2, filled him with 
distrust, contempt and loathing for both the leader and his “rabblement.” 
And he exhibits the same feelings toward the fickle, gutter-spawned hordes 
that were pliable levers of demagogues in the plays of Julius Caesar and 
Coriolanus. All this revulsion he transmitted to lord and commoner alike. 
They knew instantly what he meant to convey, and it was no exaltation of 
Demos. Their enthusiasm for the vehicles, which prospered the play- 
wright, would seem to signify that they heartily agreed with him. 

He was sensitive to the physical power of a nation resident in its people. 
This underlying force, when lawless and turbulent, progresses in his con- 
ception from the abortive rebellion of Cade to the Roman rabble’s acces- 
sion to the disposal of power between Brutus and Antony and thence to 
the unreasoning mob in Coriolanus which seizes power and becomes self- 
destructive. Throughout the sequence the target is aristocracy, toppled 
by decadence in Julius Caesar but overthrown in Coriolanus because its 
nobility cannot survive in an ignoble world. 

Right there may be a manifestation of social and political philosophy 
unfolding an awareness of dangers imminent in democracy and of guiding 
principles to offset them. For Shakespeare believed in the intellectual ex- 
cellence and material security of an aristocracy and his lifelong desire to 
be a part of it was reflected athwart his stage among those who lacked his 
fortune to realize the dream. Mindful of his father’s fate as an impris- 
oned debtor, he devoted his increasing wealth to acquiring lands and bet- 
tering the position of his family until at the last he could have engraved 
upon his tomb the epitaph recording his supreme ambition: “Will. Shakes- 
pere, Gent.” 

Other sections of Dr. Thaler’s book are more convincing than the one 
in which he attempts to identify Shakespeare with democracy. His 
studies of the playwright’s style, imagination and poetry are thorough and 
revealing even if microscopically dissective. His relating of other great 
Elizabethans to their era rounds out a picture of Shakespeare’s background. 
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But best of all is his intimate depiction of the strolling players. Hungry 
and footsore, barred and driven, paid in pittances, they clung to their art 
and to one another. Theirs was a true democracy. So long as their 
spirit lives the theatre will not die. 

The trouper’s lot is still permissive. Instead of a patron yearning for 
prestige, he now has an angel gambling for profits. Bordering the Gram- 
ercy Park of Old New York, in a place denominated by Don Marquis in a 
sonnet as “A Certain Club,” a tale is retold of an actor denied an edifice 
for his funeral until generous hands opened the portals of “a Little Church 
Around the Corner.” And Edwin Booth, the founder of that club, is 
said to have beheld in his youth the first burial of an actor in consecrated 
ground in New York. 

Be that as it may, the frail form of Edwin Booth lies in the Mount 
Auburn of Cambridge not far from the green graves of Longfellow, Lowell 
and Holmes. The player has come into respectability. In so doing, he 
has lost something that attracted people to the theatre. The Elizabethans 
had it. And it was transported to the New World. Dr. Thaler mentions 
the first Shakespearean play to reach America, Richard III, acted in Phila- 
delphia and New York in 1750 and revived in the post-Revolution Boston 
ot 1792. 

So Shakespeare is “one of us.” There is more need of him now than 
ever. It is time to reread him for confirmation of our faith in the freedom 
of men and for prophecy of its fulfilment. 

GRovER C. Loup. 


Revolt in Arcadia. By Gésta Larson. New York, American Publishers, 
1942, 160 pp. $2. 


The charm of this book is that it retells an old and well-known fairy- 
tale from the viewpoint of economics. Practical economics we mean; 
not the theorizing in the ivory-tower that is taught in the average school 
and college! The Swede become American, who wrote the book, has been 
fearlessly outspoken in his handling of the subject . . ., i.e., the subject 
that he has put into this old story. It may come as something new to 
those who have forgotten the days of their youth, when the story of the 
poor boy who won a Princess by curing her father’s sore feet with his 
magic slippers was one of the fairy-tales they read, or had read to them. 
The idea is so good that we wish Mr. Larson would take some more of the 
well-known fairy-tales and put into them his fine understanding of what 
makes for poverty and oppression in this world, and his warm sympathy 
for their victims. What he does here is this: the young “‘Slipper-maker,” 
as he calls him, has learned from some magic source the art of making 
shoes that will give happiness and comfort, and an odd sense of keener 
understanding, to those who wear them. This young Slipper-maker lives 
in a community where the land is free to all who would work on it to pro- 
duce what man needs, where there is no poverty. The young man is called 
to help the King of a neighboring community, called the “Conquering 
Lion,” who is in sore need of the magic slippers. But the King has an open 
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mind as well as delicate feet, and when the young Slipper-maker shows 
him how the troubles in his country come from allowing a few to monopo- 
lize the land that all need, the monarch tries to set things right. Of course 
the Old King, a jolly old soul in his way, would like to cut off the heads 
of a few landowners and land speculators. But the young Slipper-maker 
shows him how reform can be effected without bloodshed. Making the 
land free to all who would work on it empties the prisons and insane 
asylums to which the stress of poverty had driven many. And the old 
King, not allowed to make the heads roll, as he’d have liked to, fills the 
prisons with the fat, lazy landowners who had been living on the work of 
others. The King has a beautiful young daughter and many princes come 
from far and near to woo her. But she and the Slipper-maker have already 
fallen in love, and the youth comes as a democratic prince to win the test 
and the hand of the Princess. 

For the point of view emphasized in this magazine, there may be a bit 
too much emphasis on “common ownership of land” rather than on a tax 
system that would appropriate the true value of land, created by the grow- 
ing community, for community purposes. Social land value taxation is 
brought in too, towards the close of the story. But the book is one that 
can be recommended because of its delightful humor which brings its mes- 
sage home to every reader. It is the message of freedom and equality of 
social and economic opportunity which is preached here in this old tale now 
revived. Only a writer of Scandinavian birth could feel that ideal so 
strongly; the men of the North know what freedom is. 

Grace I. CoLBron 


Reminiscences of a German Bodenreformer. By Otto Juliusburger. 
Translated by Helen Bernstein. Land and Freedom, New York, Vol. 
XLII, No. 3, May—June, 1942, pp. 68-70, 35¢. 


Dr. Juliusburger, a distinguished German psychiatrist who was one of 
the leading spirits of the Bodenreform movement, discusses in his informal 
essay some highlights in the intellectual development of that movement 
in recent times. Here are some vignettes of men whose names will long 
be reverently remembered, of Adolf Damaschke, Arnold Dodel, Ernst 
Haeckel, Eilenstein, Friedrich Albert Lange, Muller-Lyer, Norbert Peters, 
Ehrmann of Muenster, Cesare Lombroso and his translator, Hans Hurella, 
and of one who is now our own Franz Oppenheimer. Fortunately Professor 
Oppenheimer, and now Dr. Juliusburger, have been spared to us. Would 
that more had been! In the democratic reconstruction that must follow 
world chaos, they will be sadly needed. 


Books reviewed in these columns may be obtained 
at the list price from the Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation, 32 East 29th Street, New York 
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pades,” ““How Diplomats Make War,” “The Tragedy of Europe,” etc. 
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president, Torrens Title League; director, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation; deputy 
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Our minds are now creating neat little time compartments 
labeled pre-war, war and post-war, but these are like the 
labels of childhood, youth and manhood to the individual 
who lives through them. This is a single and continuous 
struggle to achieve one goal. Complete victory will not be 
won until there is a full and increasing use of the world’s 
resources to lift living standards from one end of this planet 
to the other. The twentieth century is a time set apart for 
the winning of this total triumph. Humanity is not going 
back to the wolf stage. 

MILo PERKINS 
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